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PERICLES AND ASPASIA. 

cxxx. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

I HE Hecatompedon,* which many of the 
citizens begin to call the Parthenon, 
is now completed, and waits but for 
the Goddess. A small temple, raised 
by Cimon in honour of Theseus, is the model. 
This, until lately, was the only beautiful edifice 
in the Athenian dominions. Pericles is resolved 
that Athens shall not only be the mistress, but 
the admiration of the world, and that her architec- 
ture shall, if possible, keep pace with her military 
and intellectual renown. Our countrjrmen, who 
have hitherto been better architects than the 
people of Attica, think it indecorous and degrad- 

p In the jst ed. this letter begins with the words '* The 
Parthenon is now," etc. Plutarch, in the life of Pericles* says, 
" Ictinns built the Hecatompedon called the Parthenon," but 
the exact sense of the passage is uncertain, as indeed is the 
true relation of the Hecatompedon to the Parthenon. The 
Thesenm was built after the Persian war t>y Cimon, when he 
brought hack from Scyxxjs the bones ol the hero Theseus. — 
Pausantas i. 17. 6.] 

n i^ B 



2 PERICLES AND ASPASIA. 

ing that lonians, as the Athenians are, should 
follow the fashion of the Dorians, so inferior a 
race of mortab. Many grand designs were ofifered 
by Ictinus to the approbation and choice of the 
public. Those which he calls Ionian are the 
gracefuller. Cratenis, a young architect, perhaps 
to ridicule the finery and extravagance of the 
Corinthians, exposed to view a gorgeous design 
of slender columns and top-heavy capitals, such 
as, if ever carried into execution, would be inca- 
pable of resisting the humidity of the sea-breezes 
or even the action of the open air, uninfluenced 
by them. These however would not be misplaced 
as indoor ornaments, particularly in bronze or 
ivory ; and indeed small pillars of such a cha- 
racter would be suitable enough to highly orna- 
mented apartments. I have conversed on the 
subject with Ictinus, who remarked to me that 
what we call the Doric column is in fact Egyp- 
tian, modified to the position and the worship ; 
and that our noblest specimens are but reduced 
and petty imitations of those ancient and inde- 
structible supporters, to the temples of Thebes, of 
Memphis, and Tentyra. He smiled at the ridi- 
cule cast on the Corinthians, by the name desig- 
nating those florid capitab ; but agreed with me 
that, on a smaller scale, in gold or silver, they 
would serve admirably for the receptacles of wax- 
lights on solemn festivals. He praised the de- 
signs of our Ionian architects, and acknowledged 
that their pillars alone deserved the appellation of 
Grecian, but added that, in places liable to earth- 
quakes, inundations, or accumulations of sand, the 
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solider- column was in its proper situation. The 
architraves of the Parthenon are chiseled by the 
scholars of Phidias, who sometimes gave a portion 
of the design. It is reported that two of the 
figures bear the marks of the master's own hand ; 
he leaves it to the conjecture of future ages which 
they are. Some of the young architects, Ionian 
and Athenian, who were standing with me, dis- 
puted not only on the relative merits of their 
architecture, but of their dialect. One of them, 
Psamiades of Ephesus, ill enduring the taunt of 
Brachys the Athenian, that the Ionian, from its 
open vowels, resembled a pretty pulpy hand 
which could not close itself, made an attack on 
the letter T usurping the place of S, and against 
the augments. 

" Is it not enough," said he, ** that you lisp, but 
you must also stammer ? " 

Let us have patience if any speak against us, 
O Cleone ! when a censure is cast on die archi- 
tecture of Ictinus and on the dialect of Athens. 



CXXXI. 

CLEONE TO ASPASIA- 

'HEN the weather is serene and bright, 
I think of the young Aspasia ; of her 
liveliness, her playfulness, her invi- 
tations to sit down on the g^rass ; and 
her challenges to run, to leap, to dance, and, if 
nobody was near, to gambol. The weather at 
this season is neither bright nor serene, and I 
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think the more of my Aspasia, because I want 

her more. Fie upon me ! And yet on the whole, 

Happy to me has been the day, 

The shortest of the 3rear, 
Though some, alas ! are far away 
Who made the longest yet more brief appear. 

I never was formed for poetry : I hate whatever I 

have written, five minutes afterward. A weakly 

kid likes the warm milk, and likes the drawing 

of it from its sources ; but place the same before 

her, cold, in a pail, and she smells at it and turns 

away. 

Among the Tales lately come out here, many 
contain occasional poetry. In the preface to one, 
the scene of which lies mostly in Athens, the 
author says, 

" My reader will do well to draw his pen across 
the verses : they are not good for him. The olive, 
especially the Attic, is pleasing to few the first 
time it is tasted." 

This hath raised an outcry against him ; so that 
of the whole fraternity he is the most unpopular. 

" The Gods confound him with his Atticisms ! " 
exclaim the sober-minded. " Is not the man con- 
tented to be a true and hearty Carian ? Have we 
not roses and violets, lilies and amaranths, cro- 
cuses and sowthistles 7 Have we not pretty girls 
and loving ones ; have we not desperate girls and 
cruel ones, as abundantly as elsewhere ? Do not 
folks grieve and die to his heart's content ? We 
possess the staple ; and, by Castor and Pollux ! 
we can bleach it and comb it and twist it, as 
cleverly as the sharpest of your light-fingered 
locust-eaters.'* 
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You will soon see his works, among others more 
voluminous. In the meanwhile, I cannot end my 
letter in a pleasanter way than with a copy of 
these verses, which are nearer to the shortest than 
to the best. 

T. 

Perilla ! to thy fates resign'd, 
Think not what years are gone, 

While Atalanta^ lodkt behind 
The golden fruit roU'd on. 

3. 

Albeit a mother may have lost 

The plaything at her breast. 
Albeit the one she cherisht most 

It but endears the rest. 

3- 

Youth, my Perilla, clings on Hope^ 

And looks into the skies 
Fax brighter day ; she fears to cope 

With grief, she shrinks at sighs. 



Why should the memory of the past 

Make you and me complain 7 
Come, as we could not hold it fast 

We'll play it o'er aciua. 

[1 Cf. " Atalaata's Race " in the " Earthly Paradise " :— 

" Though slackening once, she turned her head about, 
But then she cried aloud and faster fled 
Than e'er before, and all men deemed him dead. 
But with no sound he raised aloft his hand 
And hence what seemed a ray of light there flew 
And past the maid rolled on along the sand." 
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CXXXII. 




ASTASIA TO CLEONE. 

H£R£ are odes in Alcaeus which the 
pen would stop at, trip at, or leap 
over. Several in our collection are 
wanting in yours ; thb among them. 



X. 



Wormwood and rue be on his tongne 

And asbes on his head. 
Who chills the feast and checks the song 

With emblems of the dead 1 



3. 



By young and jovial, wise and brave, 
Such mummers are derided, 

His sacred rites shall Bacchus have, 
Unspared and undivided. 



3. 

Coucht by my friends, I fear no mask 

Impending from above, 
I only fear the later flask 

That holds me from my love. 

Show these to any priest of Bacchus, especially 
to any at Samos, and he will shake his head at 
you, telling you that Bacchus will never do with- 
out his masks and mysteries, which it is holier to 
fear than the lattr flask. On this subject, he 
would prove to you, all fears are empty ones. 
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CXXXIII. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

|N ancient^ nations there are grand 
repositories of wisdom, although it 
may happen that little of it is doled 
out to the exigencies of the people. 
There is more in the fables of Msop than in the 
schools of our Athenian philosophers: there is 
more in the laws and usages of Persia, than in the 
greater part of those communities which are loud 
in denouncing them for barbarism. And yet there 
are some that shock me. We are told by Hero- 
dotus, who tells us whatever we know with cer- 
tainty a step beyond our thresholds, that a boy in 
Persia is kept in the apartments of the women, 
and prohibited from seeing his father until the 
fifth year. The reason is, he informs us, that if he 
dies before this age, his loss may give the parent 
no uneasiness. And such a custom he thinks com- 
mendable. Herodotus has no child, Cleone ! If 
ne had, far other would be his feelings and his 
judgment. Before that age, how many seeds are 
sown, which future years, and distant^ ones, mature 
successively! How much fondness, how much 
generosity, what hosts of other virtues, courage, 
constancy, patriotism, spring into the father s 
heart from the cradle of his child 1 And does 
never the fear come over him, that what is most 

[1 x«/«<;.,«aU nations."] 
t« ist ai,, "very distant.'! 
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precious to him upon 'earth is left in careless or 
perfidious, in unsafe or unworthy hands ? Does 
it never occur to him that he loses a son in every 
one of these five years ? What is there so affecting 
to the brave and virtuous man, as that which per- 
petually wants his help and cannot call for it! 
What is so different as the speaking and the 
mute 1 And hardly less so are inarticulate sounds, 
and sounds which he receives half-formed, and | 

which he delights to modulate, and which he lays 
with infinite care and patience, not only on the 
tender attentive ear, but on the half-open lips, 
and on the eyes, and on the cheeks ; as if they all 
were listeners. In every child there are many 
children ; but coming forth year after year, each 
somewhat like and somewhat varying. When 
they are grown much older, the leaves (as it 
were) lose their pellucid green, the branches their 
graceful pliancy. 

Is there any man so rich in happiness that he 
can afford to throw aside these first five years ? 
is there any man who can hope for another five ao 
exuberant in unsating joy ? 

O my sweet infant 1 1 would teach thee to kneel 
before the Gods, were it only to thank 'em for 
being ^ Athenian and not Persian. 

[1 isted. "that thou art."] 
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CXXXIV. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

|UR good Anaxagonu said to me this 
morning, " You do well, Aspasia, to 
read history in preference to philo- 
sophy, not onlyon the recommenda- 
tion but according to the practice of Pericles. A 
good historian will also be a good philosopher, but 
will take especial care that he be never caught in 
the attitude of disquisition or declamation. The 
golden vein must run through his field, but we 
must not see rising out of it the shaft and the 
machinexy. We should moderate or repress our 
curiosity and fastidiousness. Perhaps at no time 
will there be written, by the most accurate and 
faithful historian, so much of truth as untruth. 
But actions enow will come out with sufficient 
prominence before the great tribunal of mankind, 
to exercise their judgment and r^;ulate their pro- 
ceedings. If statesmen looked attentively at every 
thing past, they would find iniallible guides in all 
etnergencies. But leaders are apt to shudder at 
the idea of being led, and little know what dififerent 
things are experiment and experience. The saga- 
city of a Pericles himself is neither rule nor autho- 
rity to those impetuous men, who would rather 
have rich masters than frugal friends. 
^ The young folks from the school of yonr suitor, 



I 
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Socrates, who b^n to talk already of travelling 
in Egypt^ when the plague is over, are likely to 
return with a distemper as incurable, breaking 
bulk with daemons and dreams. They carry stem 
and stem too high out of the water, and are more 
attentive to the bustling and bellying of the 
streamers, than to the soundness of the mast, the 
compactness of the deck, or the capacity and 
cleanliness of the hold." 




cxxxv. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

[NAXAGORAS told me yesterday that 
he had been conversing with some 
literary men, philosophers and poets, 
who agreed in one thing only, which 
is, that we are growing worse day after day, both 
in morality and intellect. Hints were thrown out 
that philosophy had mistaken her road, and that 
it was wonderful how she could be at once so dull 
and so mischievous. The philosophers themselves 
made this complaint : the poets were as severe on 
poetry, and were amazed that we were reduced so 
low as to be the hearers of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides, and three or four more, who however were 
quite good enough for such admirers. 

[} ** When he was come to his thirty-second year, Plato 
went to Megara to Enclides, with others of the pnpils of 
Socrates . . . and journeying on thence he went to visit the 
prophets in Egypt.*'— X>ti0fKXM» Laertius, Life of PkUo.1 
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- *' It is strange/' said Anazagoras, " that we are 
unwilling to receive the higher pleasures, when 
they come to us and solicit us, and when we are 
sure they will do us great and lasting good ; and 
that we gape and pant after the lower, when we 
are equally sure they will do us great and lasting 
evil. I am incapable," continued he, " of enjoying 
so much pleasure from the works of imagination 
as these poets are, who would rather hate Euri- 
pides and Sophocles than be delighted by them ; 
yet who follow the shade of Orpheus with as ardent 
an intensity of love as Orpheus followed the shade 
of EuTydice. Ignorant as I am of poetry, I dared 
not hazard the opinion that our two contempov* 
aries were really deserving of more commendation 
on the score of verse, inferior as they might in 
originality be to Marsyas and Thamyris and the 
Centaur Chiron : and to the philosophers I could 
only say, My dear friends ! let us keep our temper 
firmly, and our tenets laxly; and let any man 
correct both who will take the trouble. 

'* I come to you, Aspasia, to console me for the 
derision I bring home with me." 

I kissed his brow, which was never serener, and 
assured him that he possessed more comfort than 
any mortal could bestow upon him, and that he 
was the only one living who never wanted any. 

"I am not insensible," said he, "that every 
year, at my time of life, we lose some pleasure ; 
some twig, that once blossomed, cankers." 

I never was fond of looking forward : I have 
invariably checked both hopes and wishes. It is 
but &ir then that I should be allowed to turn 
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away my eyes from the prospect of age : even if I 
could believe that it would come to me as placidly 
as it has come to Anaxagoras, I would rather lie 
down to sleep before the knees tremble as they 
bend. With Anaxa^oras I never converse in this 
manner ; for old men more willingly talk of age 
than hear others talk of it ; and neither fool nor 
philosopher likes to think of the time when he 
shall talk no longer. I told my dear old man 
that, having given a piece of moral to the philo- 
sophers, he must not be so unjust as to refuse a 
like present to the poets. About an hour before 
I began my letter, he came into the library, and, 
to my great surprise, l»'ought me these verses, 
telling me that, if they were satirical, the satire 
fell entirely upon himself. 

Pleasures 1 away ; they please no more. 
Friends I are they what they were before 7 
Loves I they are very idle things, 
The best about them are their wings. 
The dance 1 'tis what the bear can do ; 
Music 1 I hate your mnsac too. 

Whene'er these witnesses that Time 
Hath snatcht the chaplet horn our prime. 
Are call'd by Nature, as we go 
With eye more wary, step mora slow, 
And will be heard and noted down. 
However we may fret or frown, 
Shall we desire to leave the scene 
Where all our former joys have been ? 
No, 'twere nngratefnl and unwise . . . 
But when die down our charities 
For human weal and human woes, 
Then is the time our eyes should close. 
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CXXXVI. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

[E hear that another state has been rising 
up gradually to power, in the centre of 
Italy, It was originally formed of a 
band of pirates from some distant 
country, Who took possession of two eminences, 
fortified long before, and overlooking a wide ex* 
tent of country. Under these eminences, them- 
selves but of little elevation, are five hillocks, on 
which they inclosed the cattle by night. It is 
reported that here were the remains of an ancient 
and extensive city, which served the robbers for 
hiding-places ; and temples were not wanting in 
which to deprecate the vengeance of the Gods for 
the violences and murders they committed daily. 
The situation is unhealthy, which perhaps is the 
reason why the city was abandoned, and is like- 
wise a sufficient one why it was rebuilt by the 
present occupants. They might perpetrate what 
depredations they pleased, confident that no force 
could long besiege them in a climate so pestilen- 
tial Rel3nng on this advantage, they seized from 
time to time as many women as were requisite, 
for any fresh accession of vagabonds, rogues, and 
murderers. 

The Sabines bore the loss > tolerably well, until 
the Romans (so they call themselves) went be- 
yond all bounds, and even took their cattle from 
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the yoke. The Sabines had endured all that it 
became them to endure ; but the lowing of their 
oxen, from the seven hills, reached their hearts 
and inflamed them with revenge. They are a 
pastoral, and therefore a patient people, able to 
undergo the exertions and endure the privations 
of war, but, never having been thieves, the Romans 
over-matched them in vigilance, activity, and en- 
terprise ; and have several times since made in- 
cursions into their country, and forced them to 
disadvantageous conditions. Emboldened by suc- 
cess, they ventured to insult and exasperate the 
nearest of the Tyrrhenian^ princes. 

The T3rrrhenians are a very proud and very 
ancient nation, and, like all nations that are 
proud and ancient, excel chiefly in enjoying them- 
selves. Demaratus' the Corinthian dwelt among 
them several years ; and from the Corinthians 
they learned to improve their pottery, which, 
however, it does not appear that they ever have 
carried to the same perfection as the Corinthian, 
the best of it being indifferently* copied, both in 
the form and in the figures on it. 

Herodotus has written to Pericles all he could 



P ist ed.t ** Tttscan." This alteration is legalarly made 
in the 2nd ed.2 

[3 " Some say that the Samians, Rhoecus and Theodoras 
•were the first ^o devised the art of moulding clay long 
before the expulsion of the Bacchiades from Corinth, but that 
Demaratus, who then fled from that city, took with him to 
Etmria Encheims and Engrammns, who were the founders of 
the art of pottery in Italy. "— Pliny ^ Hist.Nat,1 

t« ist ed^ "very indiflferently."] 
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collect relating to them ; and Pericles 8a3rs the 
account is interesting. For my part, I could 
hardly listen to it, although written by Herodotus 
and read by Pericles. I have quite forgotten the 
order of events. I think they are such as neither 
you nor any one else, excepting those who live 
near them, will ever care about. But the Tyrrhen- 
ians really are an extraordinary people. They have 
no poets, no historians, no orators, no statuaries, no 
painters : they say they once had them : so much 
the more disgraceful. The Romans went out 
against them and dispersed them, although they 
blew many trumpets bravely, and brought (pretty 
nearly into action) many stout soothsayers. The 
enemy, it appears, has treated them with de 
mency: they may still feed soothsayers, blow 
horns, and have wives in common. 

I hope it is near your bed-time : if it is, you 
will tlmnk me for my letter. 
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CXXXVII. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

HO would have imagined that the 
grave, sedate Pericles, could take 
such delight in mischief ! After 
reading my dissertation on the Tyr- 
rhenians and Romans, he gave it again into my 
hands, aapng, 

" Pray amuse your friend Cleone with your first 
attempt at history." 

I sent it oflF, quite unsuspicious. In the even- 
ing he looked at me with a smile of no shcM't con- 
tinuance, and said at last, 

" Aspasia 1 I perceive you are emulous of our 
Halicarnassian ; but pray do not publish that 
historical Essay either in his name or your own. 
He does not treat the Romans quite so lightly as 
you do, and shows rather more justice to the 
Tyrrhenians. You forgot to mention some im- 
portant facts recorded by him, and some doubts 
as weighty. We shall come to them presently. 

** Having heard of the Romans, but nothing 
distinctly, I wished to receive a clearer and a 
fuller account of them, and wrote to Herodotus 
by the first ship that sailed for Tarentum. The 
city where he is residing lies near it, and I gave 
orders that my letter should be taken thither, and 
delivered into his hands. Above a year is elapsed, 
during which time Herodotus tells me he has 
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made all the inquiries that the pursuit of his 
studies would allow ; that he is continuing to 
correct the errors, elucidate the doubtful points, 
and correct the style and arrangement of his his- 
tory ; and that, when he has completed it to his 
mind, he shall have time and curiosity to consider 
with some attention this remarkable tribe of bar* 
barians. 

** At present he has not been able to answer mj 
questions ; for never was writer so sedulous in the 
pursuit and examination of facts ; what he sees, 
he describes clearly ; what he hears, «he relates 
faithfully ; and he bestows the same care on the 
composition as he had bestowed on the investi- 
gation. 

" The Romans, I imagined, had been subdued 
by Numa, a Sabine ; for it can hardly be credited 
that 80 ferocious a community sent a friendly invi- 
tation, to be governed and commanded by the 
prince of a people^ they had grossly and repeatedly 
insulted. What services had he rendered them ? 
or by what means had they become acquainted 
with his aptitude for government? They had 
ever been rude and quarrelsome : he was distin- 
guished for civility and gentleness. They had 
violated all that is most sacred in public and 
private life: virgins were seized by treachery, 
detained by force, and compelled to wipe the 
Uood of dieir fathers off the sword of their 
ravishers. A fratricide king had recently been 
murdered by a magistracy of traitors. What man 

£» If/ ^rf. "nation."] 
II C 
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in his senses would change any condition of life 
to become the ruler of such a nation ?^ None but 
be who had conquered and could control them : 
none but one who had swords enough for every 
head among them. Absolute power alone can 
tame them, and fit them for anything better ; and 
this power must reside in the hands of a brave 
and sagacious man, who will not permit it to be 
shared, or touched, or questioned. Under such 
a man, such a people may become formidable, 
virtuous, and great. It is too true that, to be 
martial, a nation must taste of blood in its cradle. 
Philosophers may dispute it ; but time past has 
written it down, and time to come will confirm it. 
Of these matters the sophists can know nothing : 
he who understands them best will be the least 
inclined to discourse on them. 

^ Another thing I doubted, and wished to know. 
Numa is called a Sabine. The Sabines are illite- 
rate still : in the time of Numa they were ruder ; 
they had no commerce, no communication with 
countries beyond Italy ; and yet there are writers 
who tell us that he introduced laws, on the whole 
not dissimilar to ours, and corrected the calendar. 
Is it credible ? Is it possible? I am disposed to 
believe that both these services were rendered by 
the son of Demaratus,^ and that the calendar 
might have been made better, were it not requisite 
on such an occasion, more than almost any other, 
to consult the superstition of the populace. 

list ed., " people."] 

[8 " During the reign of Ancus," who succeeded Numa, 

A wealthy and energetic man came to Rome chiefly becaose 
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" I myself am afraid of touching the calendar 
here in Athens, many as have been my confer- 
ences with Meton on the subject. Done it shall 
be ; but it must be either just before a victory, or 
just after. 

** If the Sabine had sent an embassy, or even 
an individual, to Athens, in order to collect our 
laws, the archives of the city would retain a record 
of so wonderful an event. He certainly could 
not have picked them up in the pastures or wood- 
lands of his own country. But the Corinthians 
know them well, and have copied most of them. 
All nations are fond of pushing the date of their 
civilization as high up as possible, and care not 
how remotely they place the benefits they have 
received. And probably some of the Romans, 
aware that Numa was their conqueror, helped to 
abolish the humiliating suspicion, by investing 
him successively with the robes of a priest, of a 
legislator, and of an astronomer, 

** His two nearest successors were warriors and 
conquerors. The third was the son of that 
Demaratus of whom we have spoken, and who, 
exiled from Corinth, settled among the Tyrrhe- 
nians, and afterward, being rich and eloquent, won 
over to his interest the discontented and the venal 
of the Romans ; at all times a great majority. 



he desired to obtain there the honours denied to him at 
Tarqoinii, where also he was a stranger by birth. For he 
was the son of Demaratus the Corinthian, who, compelled to 
leave his home by the opposing party in that city, had 
settled at Tarquinii/' Livy i, 34.3 
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We hear that he constructed, of hewn stone, a 
long, a spacious, and a lofty channel, to convey 
the filth of the town into the river : we hear, at 
the same time, that the town itself was &bricated 
of hurdles and mud, upon ruins of massy work- 
manship ; that the best houses were roofed with 
rushes, and that the vases of the temples were 
earthen. Now, kings in general, and mostly those 
whose authority is recent and insecure, think 
rather of amusing the people by spectacles, or 
pampering their appetites by feasts and donatives, 
or dazzling their imagination by pomp and splen- 
dour. Theatres, not common sewers, suited best 
the Romans. Their first great exploit was per« 
formed in a theatre, at the cost of the Sabines. 
Moreover they were religious,* and stole eveiy 
Grod and Goddess they could lay their hands on* 
Surely, so considerate a person as the son of 
Demaratus would have adapted his magnificence 
to the genius of the people, who never cared 
about filth, but were always most zealous in their 
devotions^ This we might imagine would occur 
to him as more and more requisite on the capture 
of every town or village ; for, when the Romans 
had killed the inhabitants, they transferred the 
Gods very diligently into their city, that they 
might not miss their worshippers. Now the Gods 
must have wanted room by degrees, and might 
not have liked their quarters. Five hundred 
temples could have been erected at less expense 
than the building of this stupendous duct. Did 
tiie son of Demaratus build it then ? 

list ed., " very religious,"] 
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" The people are still ignonuit, still barbarous, 
still cruel, still intractable ; but they are acute in the 
perception of their interests, and have established at 
last a form of goveminent more resembling the Car* 
thaginian than ours. As their power does not arise 
from commerce, like the power of Carthage, but 
strikes its roots into the solid earth, its only sure 
foundation, it is much less subject to the gusts 
of foTtune, and will recover from a shock more 
speedily. Neither is there any great nation in 
contact with them. When they were much weaker, 
the Tyrrhenians conquered them, under the com* 
mand of their prince Porsena ;^ but thought they 
could leave them nowhere less inconveniently 
than in the place they themselves had abandoned. 
The Sabines, too, conquered them a second time, 
and imposed a king over them, but were so unsus* 
picious and inconsiderate as not to destroy the 
city, and parcel out the inhabitants for Greece, 
Sicily, and Africa. 

'^ Living as they did on their £arms, with no 
hold upon the Romans but a king, who, residing 
in the city with few of his own countrjonen about 
him, was rather a hostage than a ruler, his autho- 
rity was soon subverted. The Sabines at this 
time are partly won by conquest, and partly 
domiciliated by consanguinity. The Tyrrhenians 
are spent and effete. The government of the 
Romans, from royal, is now become aristocratical ; 

[1 " In the treaty which, after the expulsion of their kings, 
Porsena imposed upon the Roman people we find it expressly 
mentioned that the Romans are to make use of iron only for 
agricoltuxal purposes. "--PUny, Utst, Nat. xxzv. 39.] 
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and the people, deprived of their lawful share in 

the lands they conquered from so many enemies, 

swear hatred to kings, and sigh for their return. 

One flagrant crime consumed the regal authority ; 

a thousand smouldering ones eat deep into the 

consular. The military system stands apart, 

admirable in its formation ; and unless that too 

falls, the Roman camps will move forward year 

after year, until the mountains and the seas of 

Italy shall not contain them. They are heirs to 

the wealth of worn-out nations, and, when they 

have seized upon their inheritance, they will fight 

with braver. The Romans will be to Italy what 

the Macedonians at some future day will be to 
Greece. 

** The old must give, way to the young, nations 

like men, and men like leaves." 



CXXXVIII. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

lUILDINGS of high antiquity ha\'e 
usually been carried by the imagi- 
nation much' higher still. But, by 
what we hear of the Tyrrhenians, 
we may believe that in their country there are 
remains of earlier times, than in ours. Every- 
thing about them shows a pampered and dissolute 
and decaying people. 

You will hardly think a sewer a subject for 

[1 isifd.t "wry much."] 
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curiosity and investigation : yet nothing in 
Europe is so vast and so well-constructed as 
the sewer at Rome, excepting only the harbour- 
walls and propylaea, built recently here at Athens, 
under the administration of Pericles. I have 
asked him some further questions on the wonder- 
ful work still extant in the city occupied by the 
Romans. I will now give you his answer. 

** Do not imagine that, unable as I am to ascer- 
tain the time when the great sewer of Rome was 
constructed, I am desirous of establishing one 
opinion in prejudice of another, or forward in 
denjdng that a rich Corinthian might have 
devised so vast an undertaking. But in Corinth 
herself we find nothing of equal magnitude, 
nothing at all resembling its architecture: the 
Tyrrhenians, who are stated to have been em- 
ployed in building it, have ceased for many ages 
to be capable of anything similar; all their great 
fabrics may be dated more than a thousand years 
before the age of Tarquin. I feel no interest in 
the support of an hypothesis. Take it, or reject 
it ; I would rather that you rejected it, if you 
would replace it with another and a better. Many 
things pass across the mind, which are neither to 
be detained in it with the intention of insisting 
on them as truths, nor are to be dismissed from it 
as idle and intrusive. Whatever gives exercise to 
our thoughts, gives them not only activity and 
strength, but likewise range. We are not obliged 
to continue on the training-ground ; nor on the 
other hand is it expedient to obstruct it or plough 
it up. The hunter, in quest of one species of 
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g^me, often finds another, and always finds what 
is better, freshness and earnestness and animation. 
Were I occupied in literature, I should little fear 
stumbling in my ascent toward its untrodden and 
abstruser scenery: being a politician, I know 
that a single false step is a fall, and a fall is ruin. 
We may begin wrong, and continue so with im- 
punity ; but we must not deviate from wrong to 
right." 

He said this with one of his grave smiles ; and 
then to me, 

" A slender shrub, the ornament of your private 
walk, may with moderate effort be drawn strait 
again from any obliquity ; but such an attempt, 
were it practicable, would crack every fibre in the 
twisted tree that overshades the forest." 




CXXXIX. 

CLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

I HO told you, Aspasia, that instead of 
poetry,* of history, of philosophy, our 
writers at Miletus are beginning to 
compose a species of tales, founded on 
love or madness and ending in miserable death 
or wealthy marriage ; and that, at the conclusion 

\} " In the ist ed, there is a note ninning as foUowt :-~ 
'' This isi an answer to a letter not extant. The Milesians 
are said to be the inventors of tales not always quite 
decorous." None of these tales have survived. They pro- 
bably diflfered not much from the later Ckeek novels of which 
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of the work, a strict account is rendered of all 
estrays, of all that had cncecome into it and had 
disappeared ? Very true, the people at large run 
after the detail of adventures, and are as anxious 
to see the termination as they are to reach the 
bottom of an amphora : but I beseech you never 
to imagine that we are reduced in our literature to 
such a state of destitution, as to be without the 
enjoyment of those treasures which our ancestors 
left behind them. No, Aspasia, we are not yet 
so fiamished that a few morsels of more nutritious 
food would overpower us. I assure you, we do 
not desire to see a death or a marriage set upon 
the table every day. We are grateful for all the 
exercises and all the excursions of intellect, and 
our thanks are peculiarly due to those by whose 
genius our pleasure in them is increased or 
varied. If we have among us any one capable 
of devising an imaginary tale, wherein all that is 
interesting in poetry is united with all that is 
instructive in history, such an author will not 
supersede the poets and historians, but will 
walk between them, and be cordially hailed by 
both. 

the Egyptiaca of Heliodoms is perhaps the most readable. 
Compare Mrs. Browning's criticism in "Wine of Cyprus." 

" And ve both loved Heliodorns 
For his secret of pure lies, 
Vfho first forged his linked stories 
In the heat of ladies' eyes."] 
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CXL. 
ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

[HEN we are dull we run to music. I 
am sure you must be dull enough 
after so much of history and of poli- 
tics. My Pericles can discover por- 
tents in Macedonia and Italy: Anazimander 
could see mountains in the moon. I desire to 
cast my eyes no farther than to Miletus. 
Take your harp. 

ODB TO MILKTUS. 

Maiden^ there was whom Jove 
ninded into love, 

Happy and pare was she ; 
Glorious from her the shore became. 
And Helle lifted up her name 
To shine eternal o'er the river-sea. 

And many tears are shed 

Upon thy bridal-bed, 
Stai^ of the swimmer in the lonely nijj^t I 

Who with nnbraided hair 

Wipedst a breast so fair. 
Bounding with toil, more bounding with delight. 

. [1 Europa.] 

[S " Only do thou let some lamp uixm thy tower shine out 
through the darkness, that seeing it, I, like love's mariner, may 
steer my way towards that star." — Muscats^ Hero and 
Leander, 3io. 

** But at the door she silently embraced her panting 
lover, his hair yet dripping with the sea-foam's dew, and 
leading him within, she wiped his breast and anointed him 
with oil sweet scented with the rose, and' put avray the odour 
ofthesea;'— /»., 260.] 
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But they whose prow hath past thy stxaits 
And, ranged before Byzantion's gates 

Bring to the God (rf sea the victim due, 
Even from the altar raise their eyes. 
And drop the chalioe with surprise. 

And at such grandeur have forgotten you. 

At last there swells the hymn of praise . • 
And who inspires those saeied lays 

" The founder of the walls ye see." 
What human power could elevate 
Those walls, that citadel, that gate ? 

" Miletus,! O my sons I was he." 

Hail then, Miletus I hail beloved town 

Parent of me and mine I 
But let not power alone be thy renown 

Nor chiefs of ancient line, 

Nor visits of the Gods, unless 
They leave their thoughts below, 

And teach us that we most should bless 
Those to whom most we owe. 

Restless is Wealth ; the nerves of Power 

Sink, as a lute's in rain : 
The Gods lend only for an hour 

And then call back again. 

All else than Wisdom ; she alone. 

In Truth's or Virtue's form, 
Descending from the starry throne 

Thro' radiance and thro' storm 

Remains as long as godlike men 

Afiford her audience meet. 
Nor Time nor War tread down again 

The traces of her feet. 

[} Landor seems to have found some tradition that Byzan* 
tium was a colony from Miletus. It is usually stated to be a 
colony from Megara.] 
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Always hast thou, MilfStos^ been the friend. 
Protector, gnaitliaa, fsther, of the vise ; 

Therefore shall thy dominion never end 

Till Fame, despoil'd of Yoioe and pinion, dies. 

With favoring shonts and flowers thrown fast behind, 

Arctinus ran his race, 
No wandexer he, alone and blind . . 

And Melesanderl was untom by Thrace. 

There have been, bnt not here, 
Rich men who swept aside the royal feast 

On child's or bondman's breast, 
Bidding the wise and aged disappear. 

Revere the zgcd and the wise, 
Aspasia . . but thy sandal is not worn 

To trample on these things of scorn . . 
By his own sting the fire*-bound scorpion dies. 




CXLI. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

[ 0-DAY there came to visit us a writer 
who is not yet an author : his name 
is Thucydides. We understand that 
he has been these several years en- 
gaged in preparation for a history. Perides invited 
him to meet Herodotus, when that wonderful 
man had returned'* to our country, and was about 
to sail from Athens. Until then, it was believed 
by the intimate friends of Thucydides that he 

C' "Melesanderthe Milesian wrote of the fight between 
the Lapithas and the Centaurs."— ^^/lais Var. Hist, xi. a.] 
[9 ist ed^ " was returning."] 
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would devote his life to poetry, and such is his 
vigour both of thought and of expression, that he 
would have been the rival of Pindar. Even now 
he is fonder of talking on poetry than any other 
subject, and blushed when history was mentioned. 
By degrees however he wanned, and listened with 
deep interest to the discourse of Pericles on the 
duties of a historian. 

** May our first Athenian historian not be the 
greatest ! " said he, '*as the first of our dramatists 
has been, in the opinion of many. iEschylus was 
the creator of Tragedy, nor did she ever shine 
with such splendour, even move with such state- 
liness and magnificence, as at her first apparition 
on the horizon. The verses of Sophocles are more 
elaborate, the language purer, the sentences fuller 
and more harmonious, but in loftiness of soul, 
and in the awfulness with which he invests his 
characters, y^schylus remains unrivalled and 
unapproached. 

" We are growing too loquacious, both on the 
stage and off. We make disquisitions which 
render us only more and more dim-sighted, and 
excursions that only consume our stores. If some 
among us who have acquired celebrity by their 
compositions, calm, candid, contemplative men, 
were to undertake the history of Athens from the 
invasion of Xerxes, I should expect a Mr and full 
criticism on the orations of Antiphon,i and expe* 
rience no disappointment at their forgetting the 

P " Caecilins says that the orator Antiphon taught the art 
of style to Thucydidesthe Historian.**— PA<7//«* Bihliotheca 
Cbdn 859-1 
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battle of Salamis. History, when she has lost 
her Muse, will lose her dignity, her occupation, 
her character, her name. She will wander about 
the Agora ; she will start, she will stop, she will 
look wild, she will look stupid, she will take lan- 
guidly to her bosom doubts, queries, essays, 
dissertations, some of which ought to go before 
her, some to follow, and all to stand apart. The 
field of History should not merely be well tilled, 
but well peopled. None is delightful to me, or 
interesting, in which I find not as many illus- 
trious names as have alright to enter it. We 
might as well in a drama place the actors behind 
the scenes, and listen to the dialogue there, as in 
a history push valiant men back, and protrude our- 
selves with husky disputations* Shew me rather 
how great projects were executed, great advan- 
tages gained, and great calamities averted. Shew 
me the generals and the statesmen who stood 
foremost, that I may bend to them in reverence; 
tell me their names, that I may repeat them to 
my children. Teach me whence laws were intro- 
duced, upon what foundation laid, by what cus- 
tody guarded, in what inner keep preserved. Let 
the books of the Treasury lie closed as religiously 
as the Sibyl's ; leave weights and measures in the 
market-place, Commerce in the harbour, the Arts 
in the light they love, Philosophy in the shade : 
place History on her rightful throne, and at the 
sides of her, Eloquence and War. 

" Aspasia 1 try your influence over Thucydides: 
perhaps he would not refuse you the pleasure of 
hearing a few sentences of the work he has begun. 
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I may be a piscary if I am a listener, and yet I 
would request permission to be present " 

Thucydides was pleased at this deference, and 
has promised to return soon. 



CXLII. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

jOLYNICES, a fishmonger, has been 
introduced upon the stage. He had 
grown rich by his honesty and good- 
nature ; and latterly, in this hot 
season, had distributed among the poorer families 
the fish he could not sell in the daytime at a 
reasonable price. Others of the same trade cried 
out against his unfairness, and he was insulted 
and beaten in the market-place. So favorable an 
incident could not escape the sagacious scent of 
our comic writers. He was represented on the 
stage as aiming at supreme power, riding upon a 
dolphin through a stormy sea, with a lyre in one 
hand, a dogfish in the other, and singing — 

I, whom ye see so high on 
A dolphin's back, am not Arion, 
BatCahcald the favoring breezes blow me faster) 

CecTopians I by the Gods I . . your master. 

The people were very indignant at this, and de- 
manded with loud cries the closing of the theatre, 
and the abolition of comedies for ever. 

What the abuse of the wisest and most powerful 
men in the community could not effect, the abuse 
of a fishmonger has brought about. 
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The writers and actors of comedy came in a 
body to Pericles, telling him they had seen the 
madness of the people, and had heard with won- 
der and consternation that it was supported by 
some of the archons. 

He answered, that he was sorry to see Comedy 
with a countenance so altered as to make him 
tremble for her approaching dissolution ; her 
descent into the regions of Tragedy. He won- 
dered how the Archons should deem it expedient 
to correct those, whose office and employment it 
had hitherto been to correct them ; and regretted 
his inability to interpose between two conflicting 
authorities ; he must leave it entirely to the 
people, who would soon grow calmer, and renew 
their gratitude to their protectors and patrons. 

In the midst of these regrets the theatre for 
comedy was closed. The poets and actors, a9 
they departed, made various observations. 

" Dogs sweat and despots laugh inwardly," said 
Hegesias. " Did you note his malice ? the 
Sisyphus ! ** 

** We have nothing left for it," said Hipponax, 
** but to fall upon our knees among the scales, 
fins, and bladders at the fish-stalL" 

" Better," said Aristophanes, " make up to 
Religion, and look whether the haughty chieftain 
has no vulnerable place in his heel for an arrow 
from that quarter." 

" He has broken your bow," said Pherecydes : 
" take heed that the people do not snatch at the 
string : they have shewn that they can pull hard, 
and may pull where we would not have them." 
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CXLIIL 
ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

,HUCYDIDES has just left us. He 
has been reading to me a portion of 
history. At every pause I nodded 
to Pericles, who it seems to me,^ 
avoided to remark it purposely, but who in reality 
was so attentive and thought^! that it was long 
before he noticed me. When the reading was 
over, I said to him, 

"So, you two sly personages have laid your 
sober heads together in order to deceive me, as if 
I am so silly, so ignorant of peculiarity in style, 
as not to discover in an instant the fraud you 
would impose on me. Thucydides 1'* said I, " you 
have read it well ; only one could have read it 
better . . the author himself " . . shaking my 
head at Pericles. 

'* O Aspasia !" said our g^est, " I confess to 
you I was always a little too fond of praise, 
although I have lived in retirement to avoid it 
until due, wishing to receive the whole sum at 
once, however long I might wait for it. But 
never did I expect so much as this : it overturns 
the scale by its weight," 

" O Thucydides ! " said Pericles, " I am jealous 
of Aspasia. No one before ever flattered her so 
in my presence.** 

[I I*/ ^rf.." I thought."! 

n D 
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I entreated him to continue to write, and to 
bring down his history to the present times. 

" My reverence for Herodotus," said he, 
" makes me stand out of his way and look at him 
from a distance. I was obliged to take another 
nkodel of style. I hc^ to continue my work 
beyond the present day, and to conclude it with 
some event which shall have exalted our glory 
and have established our supremacy in Greece^' 

"Go on," said I; "fear no rivals. Others are 
writing who fear not even Herodotus, nor greatly 
indeed respect him. They will be less courteous 
with you perhaps, whose crown is yet in the 
garden. The creatures run about and kick and 
neigh in all directions, with a gadfly on them^ 
ever since they left the race-course at Olympia- 
At one moment they lay the muzzle softly and 
languidly and lovingly upon each other's neck; 
at another they rear and bite like Python." 

" I ought to experience no enmity from them," 
said he. " Before my time comes, theirs will be 



over." 



CXLIV. 

PERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

AM pleased with your little note, and 
hope you may live to write a com- 
mentary on the same author. You 
speak with your usual judgment, ia 
commending our historian for his discretion in 
metaphors. Not indeed that his language is 



mm 
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• without them, but they are rare, impressive, and 
distinct. History wants them occasionally : in 
oratory they are nearly as requisite as in poetry : 
they come opportunely wherever the object is 
persuasion or intimidation, and no less where 
delight stands foremost. In writing a letter I 
would neither seek nor reject one : but I think, 
if more than one came forward, I might decline 
its services. . If however it had come in unawares, 
I would take no trouble to send it away. But we 
should accustom ourselves to think always with 
propriety, in little things as in great, and neither 
be too solicitous of our dress in the house, nor 
negligent because we are at home. I think it 
as improper and indecorous to write a stupid or a 
silly note to you, as one in a bad hand or on 
coarse paper. Familiarity ought to have another 
and worse name, when it relaxes in its attentiye- 
ness to please. 

We began with metaphors, I will end with one 
. . Do not look back over the letter to see 
whether I have not already used my privilege of 
nomination, whether my one is not there. Take 
then a simile instiead. It is a pity that they are 
often lamps which light nothing, and show only 
the nakedness of the walls they are nailed against. 
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CXLV. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

OPHOCLES left me about an hour 
ago. 

Hearing that he was with Pericles 
on business, I sent to request he 
would favour me with a visit when he was disen- 
gaged. After he had taken a seat, I entreated 
him to pardon me, expressing a regret that we 
hardly ever saw him, knowing as I did that no 
person could so ill withstand the regrets of the 
ladies, I added a hope that, as much for my sake 
as for the sake of Pericles, he would now and then 
steal an hour from the Muses in our behalf. 

" Lady ! " said he," it would only be changing 
the place of assignation." 

" I shall begin with you,*' said I, "just as if I 
had a right to be £amiliar, and desire of you to 
explain the meaning of a chorus in I^tng Ed^us^ 
which, although I have read the tragedy many 
times, and have never failed to be present at the 
representation, I do not quite comprehend.'* 

I took up a volume from the table . . " No,** 
said I, ** this is EUctra} give me the other.** We 
unrolled it together. 

" Here it is : what is the meaning of these 
words about theZ^mnr / "* 

[I \sted.t "EUctra^ my fa.voxmtc.'^ 
P In Professor Jebb's translation the passage referred to 
mnsas follows: "May destiny still find me winning the 
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He looked over them, first without opening his 
lips ; then he read them in a low voice to him- 
self ; and then, placing the palm of his left hand 
against his forehead, 

"Well! I certainly did think I understood it 
at the time I wrote it." 

Cleone I if you could see him you would fall 
in love with him. Fifteen olympiads have not 
quite run away with all his youth. What a noble 
preseBce ! what an open countenance ! what a 
brow ! what a mouth ! what a rich harmonious 
voice ! what a heart, full of passion and of 
poetry 1 



CXLVI. 

REPLY OF PERICLES 
To tht accuiotioH of Cleon^ 

[HERE is a race of men, (and they 
appear to have led colonies into 
many lands,) whose courage is 
always in an inverse ratio to their 
danger, There is also a race who deem that a 
benefit done to another is an injury done to 

praise of reverent parity in all words and deeds sanctioned 
by those laws of range sublime, called into life throughout 
the high clear heaven whose father is Olumpos alone ; their 
parent was no race of mortal men, no, nor shall oblivion 
ever lay them to sleep ; a mighty god is in them and he 
grows not old."— O. T. 863.] 

[1 According to ^Plutarch the charges brought by Cleon 
against Pericles were connected with the ill success of an 
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them. Would you affront them, speak wdl of 
their friends ; would you deprive them of repose, 
labour and watch incessantly for their country. 

Cleon ! in all your experience, in all the terri- 
tories you have visited, in all the cities and 
islands you have conquered for us, have you 
never met with any such people ? And yet, 

generous Cleon I I have heard it hinted that 
the observation is owin g to you. 

Were my life a private one, were my services 
done toward my friends alone, had my youth been 
exempt as yours hath been from difficulty and peril, 

1 might never have displeased you ; I might never 
have been cited to defend my character against the 
foulest of imputations. O Athenians! let me 
recall your attention to every word that Cleon 
has uttered. I know how difficult is the task, 
where so much dust is blown about by so much 
wind. The valorous Cleon has made your ears 
tingle and ring with Harmodius and Aristogiton. 
I am ignorant which of the two he would take for 
imitation, the handsomer or the braver. He stalks 
along with great bustle and magnificence, but he 
shows the dagger too plainly: he neglects to 
carry it in m3ntle. 

In your astonishment at this sudden procedure, 
there are doubtless many of you who are unable 

^ ■ ^"^^"^ " ' ""' ' " " * ^^i^^— I I ■■■■■I »■! IM^W^M^^^^^^ 

expedition led by him against Epidanrus ; " Nor could the 
Athenians be satisfied until they had shown themselves 
masters by voting that he should be deprived of the cummand, 
smd pay a fine which, by the lowest account, was fifteen 
talents ; some make it fifty. The person that carried on the 
prosecution against him was Cleon, as Idomeneus tells vs/* 
— Langhorne'i Pluiarch, Pericles J} 
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to comprehend the very title of the denunciation. 
Let me then tell you what it is. 

PtricUs^ son ofXantk^pus . . (may all Greece, 
hear it ! may every herald in every city proclaim 
it at every gate !} Ptricks, son of XcaUh^pus 
is accused of emhetzUng the pubUc money ^ collected^ 
reserved^ and set apart ^ for the building and decO' 
ration of the Parthenon*, The accuser ts Cleon^ son 
ofClearetus, 

The scribe has designated the father of our 
friend by this name, in letters very legible, other- 
wise I should have suspected it was the son of 
CUgenes, the parasite of the wealthy, the oppressor 
of the poor, the assailer of the virtuous, and the 
ridicule of alL Charges more substantial might 
surely be brought against me, and indeed were 
threatened. But never shall I repent of having, 
by my advice, a little decreased the revenues of 
the common-wealth, in lowering the price of 
admission to the theatres, and in offering to the 
more industrious citizens, out of the public 
treasury, the trifle requisite for this enjoyment. 
In the theatre, let them see before them the 
crimes and the calamities of Power, the vicissi* 
tudes of Fortune, and the sophistries of the Pas- 
sions. Let it be there, and there only, that the 
just man suffers, and that murmurs are heard 
against the dispensations of the Gods. 

But I am forgetting the accusation. Will 
Cleon do me the favour to inform you, in what 
place I have deposited, or in what manner I have 
spent, the money tbus embeszled? Will Cleon 
tell you that I alone had the custody of it ; or that 
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I had any thing at all to do in the making up of the 

accounts? Will Cleon prove to you that I am 

now richer than I was thirty years ago, excepting 

in a portion of the spoil, won bravely by the 

armies you decreed I should command ; such a 

portion as the laws allow, and the soldiers carry 

to their general with triumphant acclamations. 

Cleon has yet to learn all this ; certainly his 

wealth is derived from no such sources ; far other 

acclamations does Cleon court ; those of the idle, 

the dissolute, the malignant, the cowardly, and the 

false. But if he seeks them in Athens, and not 

beyond, his party is small indeed, and your 

indignation will drown their voices. What need 

have I of pilfer and peculation ? Am I avaricious ? 

am I prodigal ? Does the indigent citizen, does 

the wounded soldier, come, to my door and return 

unsatisfied ? Point at me, Cleon 1 and tell your 

friends to mark that. Let them mark it ; but for 

imitation, not for calumny. Let them hear for 

they are idle enough, whence I possess the means 

of relieving the unfortunate, raising the dejected, 

and placing men of worth and genius (too often 

in that number !) where all their fellow citizens 

may distinguish them. My father died in my 

childhood ; careful guardians superintended it, 

managing my affairs with honesty and diligence. 

The earliest of my ancestors, of whom any thing 

remarkable is recorded, was Cleisthenes,"^ whom 

[' Cleisthenes, the ancestor of Pericles, was Tyrant of 
Sicyon. The Aznphictyonic council appointed him with 
Solon to command in the war against CinhaL,—Pausamas 
X, 37. For the story of the marriage of Agarista and the 
curious conduct of Hippodides on that occasion, see Hero- 
dolus, vL 126,1 
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your forefathers named general with Solon, order- 
ing them to conquer Cirrha. He devoted his 
portion of the spoils to the building of a portico. 
I never have heard that he came by night 
and robbed the labourers he had paid by day : 
perhaps Cleon has. He won afterward at the 
Olympian games : I never have ascertained that 
he bribed his adversaries. These actions are not 
in history nor in tradition : but Cleon no doubt, 
has authorities that outvalue tradition and his- 
tory. Some years afterward, Cleisthenes pro- 
claimed his determination to give in marriage his 
daughter Agarista to the worthiest man he could 
find, whether at home or abroad. It is pity that 
Cleon was not living imthose days. Agarista and 
her father, in default of him, could hear of none 
worthier than Megacles, son of Alcmaeon. Their 
riches all descended to me, and some perhaps of 
their better possessions. These, at least, with 
Cleon*s leave, I would retain ; and as much of the 
otiier as may be serviceable to my friends, without 
being dangerous to the common-wealth. 



cxLvn.i 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

[URELY of all our pursuits and specu- 
lations the most instructive is, how the 
braver pushed back their sufferings, 
how the weaker bowed their heads 
and asked for sympathy. How the soldier smote 
his breast at the fallacies of glory, and how the 

V- Not in »/«/.] 
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philosopher paused and trembled at the depths 
of his discoveries. But the acquirement of such 
instruction presses us down to the earth. We see 
the basest and most inert of mankind the tor- 
mentors and consumers of the loftiest ; the worm 
at last devours what the lion and tiger paused at 
and fled from. But Pericles for the present is 
safe and secure ; and I am too happy for other 
thoughts or reflections. Anaxagoras also is only 
doubted : he may disbelieve in some m3rsteries, 
but he is surely too wise a man to divulge it. 






CXLVIII. 

CLEONE TO ASTASIA. 

OW we are quiet and at peace again, 

I wish you would look into your 

library for more pieces of poetry. 

To give you some provocation, I 

will transcribe a few lines on the old subject, 

which, like old fountains, is inexhaustible, while 

hose of later discovery are in danger of being 

cut off at the first turn of the plough. 

XRXMMA TO LOVX. 

z. 

Who breathes to thee flie holiest prayer, 

O Lov« ! is ever least thy care. 
Alas I I may not ask thee -why 'tis so . . 

Because a fiery scroll I see 

Hung at the throne of Destiny. 
Reason mith Love and register with W^u, 
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2. 

Few question thee, for thoa art strong 
And, langfaing loud at right and wrong, 
Seizest, and dashest down, the rich, the poor ; 
Thy sceptre's irrai studs alike 
The meaner and the prouder strike, 
And wise and simple fear thee and adore. 



CXLIX. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

|M0NG the poems of Sappho I find 
the following, but written in a 
different hand from the rest. It 
pleases me at least as much as 
any of them ; if it is worse, I wish you would 
tell me in what it is so. How many thoughts 
might she have turned over and tossed away for 
it ' ! Odious is the economy in preserving all 
the scraps of the intellect, and troubles<Mne the 
idleness of tacking them t<^;ether. Sapi^o is 
fond of seizing, as she runs on, the most promi- 
nent and inviting flowers : she never stops to cut 
and trim them : she throws twenty aside for one 
that she fixes in her bosom ; and what is more 
singular, her pleasure at their beauty seems never 
to arise from another's admiratioa of it. See it or 
not see it, there it is. 

Sweet girls I upon whose bteast that God descends 
Whom first ye pray to come, and next to spare, 

O tell me whither now his eotuae he bends, 
Tell me what hymn shall thitfaer waft my piayer ! 

Alas I my voice and lyre alike he flies, 
And only m my dreams, nor kindly then, replies. 

p Not in 1st ed,\ 
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CL. 



CLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

NSTEAD of expatiating on the merits 
of the verses you last sent me, or, 
on the other hand, of looking for 
any pleasure in taking them to 
pieces, I venture to hope you will be of my 
opinion, that these others are of equal authen- 
ticity. Neither do I remember them in the 
copy you possessed when we were together. 




8APPHO TO HBSPBRUS. 
I. 



I have beheld thee in the morning hoar 
A solitary star, with th»nUess eyes, 
Ungrateful as I am 1 who bade thee rise 

When sleep all night had wandered from my bower. 



2. 

Can it be true that thon art he 

Who shinest now above the sea 
Amid a thousand, but more bright ? 

Ah yes, the very same art thou 

That heard me then, and hearest now . . 
Thou seemest, star of love, to throb with light. 

Sappho is not the only poetess who has poured 
forth her melodies to Hesperus, or who had reason 
to thank him. I much prefer these of her's to 
what appear to have been written by some confi> 
dent man, and (no doubt) on a feigned occasion. 
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1 

• 

Hesperus, hail I thy winking light 

Best befriends the lover, 
Whom the sadder Moon for ^te 

Gladly would discover. 

a. 
Thou art fairer far than she. 

Fairer far, and chaster : 
She may guess who smiled on me, 

I know who embiaoed her. 

Pan of Arcady . . 'twas Pan, 

In the tamarisk-bushes . . 
Bid her teU thee, if she can, 

Where were then her blushes. 

4. 
And, were I inclined to tattle, 

I oould name a second, 
Whom asleep with sleeping cattle 

To her cave she beckon'd. 

5. 
Hesperus, hail I thy friendly ray 

Watches o'er the lover. 
Lest the nodding leaves betray. 

Lest the Moon discover, 

6. 

Phrjme heard my kisses given 

Acte's rival bosom . . 
'Twos the buds, I swore by heaven. 

Bursting into blossom. 

7. 
What she heard, and half espied 

By the gleam, she doubted, 
And with arms uplifted, cried. 

How they must have sprouted t 
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Hesperus, hall agsin 1 thy H^ 

Best belHends the lovor. 
Whom the sadder Mooa for spite 

Gladly woald diaoo^mr. 

The old poets are contented with narrow 
couches : but these couches are not stuffed with 
chaff which lasts only for one season. They do 
not talk to us from them when they are half- 
asleep ; but think it more amusing to entertain us 
in our short visit with lively thoughts and fancies, 
than to enrich us with a paternal prolixity of 
studied and stored-up meditations. 




CLI.I 

PERICLES TO ALCIBIADES. 

[Y Alcibiades, if I did not know your 
good temper from a whole life's 
experience, I should be afraid of dis- 
pleasing you by repeating what I 
have heard. This is that you pronounce, in public 
as well as in private, a few words somewhat differ- 
ently from our custom. You cannot be aware 
how much hostility you may excite against you by 
such a practice. Remember, we are Athenians ; 
and do not let us believe that we have finer ozgans, 
quicker perceptions, or more discrimination, than 
our neighbours in the city. Every time we pro- 

V- Not in lit §d. With this letter compare Lord 
Chesterfield's letter to Itis son on the same subject.] 
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noirace a word differently from another, we show 
our disapprobation of his manner, and accuse him 
of rusticity. In all common things we must do 
as others do. It is more barbarous to undermine 
the stability of a language than of an edifice that 
hath stood as long. This is done by the intro- 
duction of changes. Write as others do, but only' 
as the best of others : . and if one eloquent man, 
forty or fifty years ago, spoke and wrote differently 
from the generality of the present, follow him, 
though alone, rather than the many. But in 
pronunciation we are not indulged in this latitude 
of choice ; we must pronounce as those do who 
favour us with their audience. Never hazard a 
new expression in public : I know not any liberty 
we can take, even with our nearest friends, more 
liable to the censure of vanity. Whatever we do 
we must do from authority or from analogy. A 
young man, however studious and intelligent, can 
know, intrinsically and profoundly, but little of the 
writers who constitute authority. For my part, in 
this our country, where letters are far more ad- 
vanced than in any other, I can name no one what- 
ever who has followed up to their origin the deri- 
vation of words, or studied with much success their 
analogy. I do not, I confess, use all the words 
that others do, but I never use one that others do 
not. Remember, one great writer may have em- 
ployed a word which a greater has avoided, or, 
not having avoided it, may have employed in a 
somewhat different signification. It would be 
needless to offer you these remarks, if our lan- 
guage were subject to the capriciQusness of courts, 
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the humiliation of sycophants, and the defilement 
of slaves. Another may suffer but little detriment 
by the admission of barbarism to its franchises ; 
but ours is attic, and the words, like the citizens 
we employ, should at once be popular and select. 




CLII. 

CLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

[HE poetical merits of the unhappy 
Lesbian are sufficiently well-known. 
Thanks, and more than thanks, if 
indeed there is any thing more on 
earth, are due for even one scrap from her. But 
allow me, what is no great delicacy or delight to 
me, a reprehension, a censure. An admirer can 
make room for it only when it comes from an 
admirer. Sappho, in the most celebrated of her 
Odes, tells us that she sweats profusely. Now 
surely no female, however low-bom and ill- 
bred, in short, however Eolian, could without 
indecorousness speak of sweating and spitting, or 
any such things. We never ought to utter, in 
relation to ourselves, what we should be ashamed 
of being seen in. Writing of war and contention, 
such an expression is unobjectionable. To avoid 
it by circumlocution, or by any^ other word less 
expressive and direct, would be the most con- 
temptible and ludicrous of pedantry : and, were 
it anywhere reduced to practice in the conversa- 

[} tsttd, "another."] 
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tioa o{ oidwaiy life, it would aaulettlj designate 
a coarse-graiii«d unpolishable peopk. Tliere is 
nothing in poetry, or indeed in societj, to 
vnpleasant ae affecutioo. In poetry it arisea 
firom a deficiency of power and a reatlessnesa of 
pretension ; in conversation^ from insensibility 
to the Graces, from an interconrse with bad 
company, and a misinterpretatiaa of better. 




CUIL 
ASPASIA TO CXEONK. 

OU desire to know what ponion of 
histcHy it is the intention of Thncy- 
dides to undertake. He began 
with the earfier settlers of Gnece^ 
but he has now icsolyed to employ this section 
as merely the portico to his edifice. The Pelo- 
ponesian war appears to htm wordiier of the 
historian than any other. He is of opinion that 
it must continue for many years and comprehend 
many important events, for Perides is resolved 
to wear out the energy of the Spartans l^ 
protracttng^ it. At present it has been oarried on 
but few months, with little advantage to either 
side, and much distress to both. What onr 
historian has read to ns does not contain any 
part of these transactions, which however he 
carefully notes down as they occur. We were 
much amnsed by a speech he selected for recita- 
tien, as one Mmfed hf «» orator of the 
n E 
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Corinthians to the Ephors of Lacedaemon, urging 
the justice and necessity of hostilities. Never 
was the Athenian character painted in such true 
and lively colours. In composition his character- 
istic is brevity, yet the first sentence of the 
volume runs into superfluity. The words, to the 
best of my recollection, are these. 

" Thucydides of Athens has composed a his- 
tory of the war between the Peloponesians and 
Athenians." 

This is enough ; yet he adds, 

*'As conducted by each of the belligerents." 

Of course : it could not be conducted by one 
only. 

I observed that in the fourth sentence he went 
from the third person to the first. 

By what I could collect, he thinks the Pelo- 
ponesian war more momentous than the Persian : 
yet, had Xerxes prevailed against us, not a 
vestige would be existing of liberty or civilisation 
in the world. If Sparta should, there will be 
little enough, and a road will be thrown open 
to the barbarians of the north, Macedonians and 
others with strange names. We have no great 
reason to fear it, although the policy of Thebes, 
on whom much depends, is ungenerous and 
unwise. . 

He said moreover, that "transactions of an 
earlier time are known imperfectly, and were of 
small importance either in the wars or any thing 
else." 

Yet without these wars, or some other of these 
tvansacjtions, pur Miletus and Athens, our Pericles. 
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and Thucydides, would not be ; so much does 
one thing depend upon another. I am little 
disposed to over-value the potency and import- 
ance of the eastern monarchies ; but surely there 
is enough to excite our curiosity, and interest 
our inquiries, in the fall of Chaldaea, the rise of 
Babylon, and the mysteries of Egypt . . not 
indeed her mysteries in theology, which are 
impostures there as elsewhere, but the mysteries 
in arts and sciences, which will outlive the Gods. 
Barbarians do not hold steadily before us any 
moral or political lesson ; but they serve as 
graven images, protuberantly eminent and gor- 
geously uncouth, to support the lamp placed on 
them by History and Philosophy. If we knew 
only what they said and did, we should turn 
away with horror and disgust : but we pound 
their mummies to colour our narratives ; and we 
make them as usefal in history as beasts are in 
fable. 

Thucydides shews evidently, by his preliminary 
observations, that he considers the Trojan war 
unimportant. Yet, according to Homer, the 
Grecian troops amounted to above a hundred 
thousand. In reality, so large a force hath never 
been assembled in any naval expedition, nor even 
one half. How was it provisioned at Aulis? 
how, on the shores of the Troad ? And all these 
soldiers, with chariots and horses, were embarked 
for Troy, a few years after the first ship of war 
left the shores of Greece 1 yes, a very few years 
indeed ; for the Argo had among her crew the 
brothers of Helen, who cannot well be supposed 
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to ha^ beeQ five^ yearf older than lierself. It U 
of rare occuirenco, even in the climate of Sparta, 
that a mother bears children alter so long an 
interval ; and we have no reason to believe that 
such a time had elapsed between the brothers snd 
their sister. Suppose the twins to have beeii 
twenty-two years old (for they had become cele- 
biated for horsemanship and boxing) and Helen 
seventeen,* you will find Uttl^ space left betwoeo 
the expeditioiu^ 

But away with eaUmlatlon. We make a bad 
bsrgain when we chai^ poetry for truth in tb^ 
affairs of aaci^t times* and by no means a good 
one in any. 

Remarkable men of remote ag^ ^re collect^ 
together out of different countries within the sam^ 
period, and perform simultaneously the S^m^ 
action. On an accumulation of obscure deeds 
arises a wild spirit of poetry ; and imsges and 
names burst forth and spread themselves, whi<^ 
carry with them something like enchantment far 
beyond the infancy of nations. What was vi|gU4 
imagination settles, at last, and is receiv^ for 
history. It is difficult to effect and idle to attempt 
the separation : it is like breaking off a beaatiful 
cr3rstallization from the vault of some intricate and 
twilight cavern, out of mere curiosity to see whMW 
the accretion terminates aadthe lOck begins^ 

p isi€d., "ten.T 

[8 In the 1st ed^ the words ^fmt her dat^tpr was ui 
inftmt (and such be^vfey mmt haw beea soogbt SSrly is 
narrisfB>" loltow )iws4 
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CLIV. 

ilSPAStA to CLfeONE. 

i£ have lost another poet, and have 
none left, beside the comic. Euri- 
pides* is gone to the court of Arche- 
laus. A few years ago he gained 
the prize against all competitors. He was hailed 
by the people as a deliverer, for subverting the 
ascendency and dominion which Sophocles had 
acquired over them. The Athenians do not like 
to trust any man with power for life. Sophocles 
is now an old man, sixty years of age at the least, 
and he had then been absolute in the theatre for 
above a quarter of a century. What enthusiasm ! 
what acclamations! for overthrowing the despot 
who had so often made them weep and beat their 
breasts. He came to visit us on the day of his 
defeat : Euripides was with us at the time. 

" Euripides," said he, *' we are here alone, ex- 
cepting our friends Aspasia and Pericles. I must 
embrace you, now it cannot seem an act of ostenta- 
tion." 

He did so, and most cordially. 

t* The departnre of Euripides from Athens was pit>bably 
connected with the departure of Anaxagoras. He was, ao* 
oording to many authorities, a disciple of that philosopher 
and was, like him, suspected of holding unorthodox opinions. 
It is fisr more likely that he left Athens to avoid a prosecu- 
tion for impiety than that he was running away from his 
wiflkj 
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** I should be glad to have conquered you/* con- 
tinued he ; " it would have been very glorious." 

I never saw Pericles more moved. These are 
the actions that shake his whole frame, and make 
his eyes glisten. Euripides was less affected. He 
writes tenderly, but is not tender. There are 
hearts that call for imag^ation ; there are others 
that create it* 

I must abstain from all reflections that fall too 
darkly on the departed. We may see him no 
more perhaps : I am sorry for it. He did not 
come often to visit us, nor indeed is there any 
thing in his conversation to delight or interest 
me. He has not the fine manners of Sophocles, 
nor the open unreserved air, which Pericles tells 
me he admired so much in the soldierly and some- 
what proud iCschylus ; grave and taciturn, I hear, 
like himself, unless when something pleased him ; 
and then giving way to ebullitions and bursts of 
rapture, and filling every one with it round 
about. 

The movers and masters of our souls have surely 
a right to throw out their limbs as carelessly as 
they please, on the world that belongs to them, 
and before the creatures they have animated. It 
is only such insects as petty autocrats, that feel 
oppressed by it, and would sting them for it. Peri- 
cles is made of the same clay. He cannot quite 
overcome his stateliness, but he bends the more 
gracefully for bending slowly. 

When I think of Euripides, I think how short a 
time it is since he was hailed as a deliverer : and 
how odious he is become, for breaking in upon 



\ 
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our affections at an lumtonable hour, and for 
carrying our hearts into captivity. All the writers 
of the day were resolved to humble him, and ran 
about from magistrate to magistrate, to raise 
money enough for the magnificent representation 
of his rival . . I have forgotten the man's name. 
Pericles never thwarts the passions and prejudices 
of the citizens. In his adolescence he visited the 
humble habitation of the venerable i£schylus : 
throughout life he has been the friend of Sopho- 
cles : he has comforted Euripides in his defeats, 
telling him that by degrees he would teach the 
people to be better judges : he rejoiced with him 
on his first victory, reminding him of his prophecy, 
and remarking that they two, of all the Athenians, 
had shown the most patience and had been the 
best rewarded for it. 
. We hope he may return. 



CLV. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

[HE two pieces I am about to tran- 
scribe are of styles very different. 
I find them among the collec- 
tions of Pericles, but am ignorant 
of the authors. 

far from the harp's and from the singer's noise. 
The birds of I^lUu lights on niin'd towers. 

I know a wing that flaps o'er girls and boys 
To harp and song, and kiss in myrtle bowers ; 

When ages eome, I too will sit apart* 

While 809 is abaent, that shall fan my heart* 
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Cnpid bad pkyed some iricked trick one day 
Oa ahaip Lifeia; aad I beard her say, 
"Your little rofoe 1 you oogbt to be uasezt.'' 
He was as spitefal, UKmgfa not quite so vext. 
And said (bat held balf-sbnt tbe folding-doore), 
" Ah then, my beard will never grow Ifkt yours I' 




CLVL 

FIRST SPSBCH OF PERICLES TO THE 
ATHENIANS, 

On the Declaraticm of Corinth and LaceeUeman, 

{HE Regency of Lacedasmon has re- 
solved to make an irruption into 
Attica, if we attempt any thing ad- 
verse to Potidaea, hearing that on 
the declaration of hostilities by Corinth, we ordered 
the Potidaeans, whose infidelity we had detected, 
to demolish the wall £acing Pallene. In reliance 
on their treason, Perdiccas and the Corinthians had 
entered into confederacy, and were exciting the 
defection of our Thracian auxiliaries. Perdiccas 
prevailed with the Chalcidians to dismantle all 
their towns upon the seaside, and to congregate 
in Olynthus. We made a truce, and afterward a 
treaty, with Perdiccas : he evacuates the territory 
he had invaded ; we strictly beleaguer the revolted 
Potidaea. The ephors of Lacedaemon now sum- 
mon to appear before them not only their allies, 
but whosoever has any complaint to prefer against 
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tlie Athenians. Hereapon tht Megaraeans come 
fonrard, and protest that they have been prohi* 
bited from our markets, contrary to treaty ; and 
what is worse, that we exclude them from the 
possession of Potidaea, so convenient for extend* 
ing their power and authority into Thrace. They 
appear, in their long oration, to have fof^otten 
nothing, unless that they had murdered ou/ citi- 
zens and ambassadors. 

By what right, O Athenians, is Lacedaemon our 
judge ? Corinth may impel her into war against 
us ; but Corinth can never place her on the judg* 
ment-seat of Greece ; nor shall their united voices 
make us answer to ihe citation. We will declare 
not to her but to all, our reasons and our rights. 
The Corc3rreans had erected a trophy at Leucimna, 
and had spared after the victory their Corinthian 
captives : they had laid waste the territory of 
Leucas .and they had burnt the arsenal of Cyllene. 
Meanwhile the Corinthians sent ambassadcH^ to 
every power in the Peloponese, and enlisted mari- 
ners for their service upon every coast. If valour 
and skill and constancy could have availed the 
Corcyreans, they would have continued to abstain, 
as they had ever done, from all alliances. They 
only sought ours when destruction was imminent ; 
knowing that, in policy and humanity, we never 
could allow the extinction of one Grecian state* 
nor consequently the aggrandisement and prepon* 
derance of another ; and least so when the insolence 
of Corinth had threatened our naval ascendency 
(by which all Greece was saved), and the rivalry 
of Lacedaemon our equality on land* By our 
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treaty with the Lacedaemonians it is provided 
that, if any community be not in alliance with 
one of the parties, it may confederate with either, 
at its discretion ; and this compact it was agreed 
should be binding not only on the principals but 
likewise on the subordinates. In such a predica* 
ment stands Corc3rra. 

It might behove us to chastise the inhumanity 
of a nation which, like Corinth, would devour her 
own offspring ; but it certainly is most just and 
most expedient, when, instead of reasoning or 
conferring with us on the propriety of our inter- 
ference, she runs at once to Sparta, conspiring 
with her to our degradation, and, if possible, to 
our ruin. Satisfactorily to demonstrate our justice 
and moderation, I advise that we stipulate with 
Corc3rra for mutual defence, never for agg^ression, 
and admitting no article which, even by a forced 
interpretation, may contravene our treaty with 
Laced^mon. 



CLVII. 

SECOND SPEECH OF PERICLES. 

HE jealousy that Sparta hath ever 
entertained against us, was declared 
most flagrantly, when Leotychides, 
who commanded the Grecian forces 
at Mycaie, drew away with him all the confede- 
rates of the Peloponese. We continued to assai) 
the barbarians until we drove them from Sestos, their 
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last hold upon the Hellespont It was then, and 
then only, that the Athenians, brought back again 
from miserable reliige their wives and children, 
and began to rebuild their habitations, and walls 
for their defence. Did the Spartans view this 
constancy and perseverance with admiration and 
with pity, as the patriotic, the generous, the 
humane, would do ? Did they send ambassadors 
to congratulate your fathers on their valour, 
their endurance, their prosperous return, their 
ultimate security ? Ambassadors they sent, indeed, 
but insisting that our walls should never rise 
again from their ruins. A proposal so unjust 
and arrogant we treated with scorn and indigna- 
tion, when our numbers were diminished and our 
wealth exhausted ; shall we bend to their decisions 
and obey their orders now ? If their power of 
injuring us were in proportion to their malice, 
their valour to their pride, or their judgment to 
their ferocity, then were they most formidable 
indeed : but turn we to the examination of facts. 
Having occasion to reduce to obedience a few 
revolted Helotes in the city of Ithome, to whom 
did they apply ? to the Athenians ; for they them- 
selves were utterly ignorant how to attack or even 
to approach a fortress. Even then they showed 
their jealousy, rewarding our promptitude to 
assist them by the ignominious dismissal of our 
troops. What was the consequence ? a ten years' 
siege. And these, O Athenians ! are the men who 
now threaten the Acropolis and Piraeus ! 

I can compare the Lacedaemonians to nothing 
more fitly than to the heads of spears without 
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the shftfts. There would be abutidiiitly the 
power of doings miKhief^ were there oalf the 
means and method of directing it. Where these 
are wanting, we hare no better cause for appre** 
hension than at the sparks of fire under out- 
horse's hoof, lest they produce a conflagration ; 
which indeed they might do, if by their nature 
they were durable and directable. 

Let us see what powerful aid our enemies and 
expecting ; what confederates they are stirring 
up against us. The Megaraeans, who left their 
alliance for ours; the Megarseans, whom we 
defended against the Corinthians, and whose 
walls we constructed at our own expense from 
Megara to Nisaea. Is it on the constancy or on the 
gratitude of this people that Lacedsemon in her 
wisdom so confidently relies? No sooner had 
we landed in Eubaea, than intelligence was brought 
us that the Peloponesians were about to make 
an incursion into Attica, and that the Athenian 
garrison was murdered by the Megaraeans, who 
already had formed a junction with the Corinthians, 
Sicyonians, and Epidaurians. We sailed home- 
Ward, and discomfited the Peloponesians; returned 
and reduced Euboea. A truce for thirty yeare 
was granted to Lacedsemon, restoring to her 
Nisaea, Calchis, Pegae, and Trazenei Five years 
afterward a war broke out between the Samians 
and Miletus. Justice and our treaties obliged tti 
to rescue that faithful and unfortunate dty from 
the two-fold calamity that impended over her. 
Many of the Samians were as earnest in imploring 
Our assistance as the Milesians were : for, what* 
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fvtr vifht bo th« «v«Dt of tlM war, they wcrt 
fare of being reduced to subjectioo ; if con* 
qiieied, by » wronged aod exasperated enemj ; if 
eonquerora, by the kiog. A rapacioiia and 
insolent oligarchy saw no other means of retain* 
ing its usurped authority, than by extending it 
with rigour, and were conscioua that it must fall 
from under them unless the sceptre propped it* 
Honest men will never seek such aid, and free 
nen will never endure sucb^ 

There may be mitions, monarchai and aristo* 
cratical, whm the public good is little thought 
ei^ and often impeded by restless steps toward 
perB<mal or &miiy i^^grandisement. But there 
ts no man, even among these, so barbarous and 
inhuman, as to be indifferent to the approbation 
ef s<xne one m his city, beWved above all the 
fiHt, from whom the happy rush forward for 
a4mirat]Q«, the less fortunate are gratified with a 
tmrx lifc, they would tell us» is well lost for 
eith«'« We Athenians have loftier views, and, I 
will not say purer, but ^ tame and more ardent 
•flqnratione« 

in the late brief war, the grseter part of you 
heie present have won immortal glory : and let 
m not bdieve ^t tbose who feU from your ranks 
la battk are yet insensible to the admiration and 
the gratitude of their countrymen* No one 
among us, whatever services he may have 
rendered to Athens, has received such praises, 
snch benedictions, such imperishable rewards, as 
they have. Happy men I they are beyond the 
reach of calumny and reverses. There is only 
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one sad reflection resting with tbem: they can 
serve their country no more. How high was the 
value of their lives I they knew 'it, and bartered 
them for renown. We, in this war unjustly 
waged against us, shall be exposed to fewer 
dangers, but more privations. In the endurance 
of these, our manliness will be put severely to the 
proof, and virtues which have not been called 
forth in fifty years, virtues which our enemies 
seem to have forgotten that we possess, must 
again come into action, as if under the eyes of 
a Themistocles and an Aristides. We have all 
done much ; but we have all done less than we 
can do, ought to do, and will do. 

Archidamus, king of Sparta, now about to 
march against us, is bound to me by the laws of 
hospitality. Should he, whether in remembrance 
of these, or in the design of rendering me 
suspected, abstain from inflicting on my posses- 
sions the violence he is about to inflict on the 
rest of Attica, let it be understood that h^ice* 
forth I have no private property in this land, but, 
in the presence of the Gods, make a free donation 
of it to the commonwealth. Let aU withdraw 
their cattle, com, and other effects, from the 
country, and hold Athens as one great citadel, 
from which the Deity, who presides over her, hath - 
forbidden us to descend. 



r 
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CLVIII. 

ORATION OF PERICLES, 
Ou thi approach of the LactdcBmonians to Atkins. 

ONG ago, and lately, and in every age 
intervening, O Athenians I have 
you experienced the jealousy and 
insolence of Lacedsemon. She listens 
now to the complaints of Corinth, because the 
people of Corcyra will endure no longer her 
vexations, and because their navy, in which the 
greater part of the mariners have fought and 
conquered by the side of ours, seek refuge in the 
Piraeus. A little while ago she dared to insist 
that we should admit the ships of Megara to our 
harbour, her merchandise to our markets, when 
Megara had broken her faith with us, and gone 
over to the Spartans. Even this indignity we 
might perhaps have endured. We told the 
Lacedaemonians that we would admit the Mega- 
raeans to that privilege, if the ports of Sparta 
would admit us and our allies : although we and 
our allies were never in such relationship with 
her, and therefore could never have fallen ofif 
from her. She disdained to listen to a proposal 
so reasonable, to a concession so little to be 
expected from us. Resolved to prove to her that 
generosity, and not fear, dictated it, we chastised^ 
the perfi<^ou8 Megara. 
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The king of the Lacedaemonians, Archidamtis, 
a wiser and honester man than any of his people, 
is forced to obey the passions he would control ; 
and an army of sixty ^ousand men is marching 
imder his command to ravage Attica. The braver 
will rather bum their harvests than transfer to a 
sanguinary and insatiable enemy the means of 
inflicting evil on their relatives and friends. Few, 
I tntst^ are base enough, sacrilegious enough, to 
treat as guests, those whom yon, before men and 
Gods, denounce as enemies. We will receive 
wkhin our walls the firm and faithful. And mom 
Lei the orators who have blamed our expenditure 
is the ftNTtification ot the city, tell us again thst 
it was improvident They would be flying in 
dismay had not those bulwarks been raised effect 
tually. Did it require any sagacity to foresee that 
Athens would be the envy of every state aroi^id ? 
Was there any man so ignorant as not to know 
that he who has lost all bis enemies will soon lose 
all his energy ? and that men are no more men 
when they cease to act, than rivers are rivers when 
they cease to run ? The forcea of our assailants 
must be broken against our walla. Our fleets are 
our flmns henceforward, until the Spartans find 
that, if they can subsist on little, they cannot so 
well subsist on stonea and ashes^ Their foroea 
are vast ; but vast forces have never much hurt 
ui. Marathon and Platsea were scarcely wide 
enough lor our trophies : a victorious army, an 
unvanquished fleet, Miltiades himself, retired 
untuccessiul from tha rock of Paroa^ Shall we 
tremble then before a tunmltttoiit nuiltitudft^ 
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ignorant how cities are defnided or assailed? 
Shall we prevent them from coming to their dis- 
comfiture and destruction ? Firmly do I believe 
that the Protectress of our city leads them against 
it to avenge her cause. They nay ravage the 
lands ; they cannot cultivate, they cannot hold 
them. Mischief they will do, and great ; mack 
of OUT time, much of our patience, much of OUT 
perseverance, and something of our courage, are 
required. At present I do not number this event 
among our happiest. We must owe our glory 
partly to ourselves and partly to our enemies. 

' They offer us the means of greatness ; let us 
accept their offer. Brief danger is the price of 
long security. The countryman, from the mists 
of the morning, not only loretella the brightness 
of the day, but discerns in them sources of fer« 
tility,; and he remembers in his supplications to 
the immortal Gods to thank them aUke for both 
bletsinga. It is thus, O men of Athens, that you 
have constantly looked up at calamities. J^ever 
have they depressed yott : always have they chaa^ 
tened your hearts, always have they exalted your 
courage. Impelled by the breath of Xerxes, the 
locusts of Asia consumed your harvests : 3rour 
habitations crumbled away aa they swarmed 

' along : the temples of the Gods lay prostrate : 

the Gods themselves bowed and fell : the men of 

Athens rose hi|^er than ever. They had turned 

their faces in grief from the scene of devastation 

and impiety ; but they listened to a provident 

valour, and the myriads of insects that had plagued 

them were consumed. 

There is affront in exhortation . . I have spoken, 
n F 
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CLIX. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

[N the shore overlooking the fountain 
of Arethusa there is a statue of 
i£schylus. An Athenian who went 
to visit it, crowned it with bay and 
ivy, and wrote these verses at the base. 

Stranger I Athenum hands adorn 

A bard thou knowest velL 
Ah 1 do not ask where 1tie was bom, 

For we must blush to tell. 

Proud are we, but we place no pride 

On good, or wise, or brave ; 
Henoe what Cephisus had denied 

'Twas Axethusa gave. 

You remember the story of a barbarous king, 
who would have kept the Muses in captivity. His 
armoury furnished an enemy of the poet Lysis 
i^ith these materials for skirmishing. 

To LYSIS. 

A curse upon the king of old 
"Who would have kidnapt all the Muses I 

Whether to bartra- them for gold 
Or keep them for his proper uses. 

Lysis I aware he meant them ill, 
Birds they became, and flew away • • 

Thy Muse alone continues still 
A titmouse to this very day.' 

Do not call me sly and perfidious, if, after 
[1 In ist id. this letter ends faeie.l 
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tickling you with this feather, I have not only 
permitted a wicked thought to enter my head, but 
have also devised a place for it, if possible, in 
yours. The lines below are none of my composi- 
tion, as you may well imagine from my character. 

There is in kisses a delight ; 

A fragranoe of the wine 
Quaft by the happier in the genial night 

Is there ; may these be mine I 

VHiat said I ? empty kisses 7 none are empty. 

Gods all the just who give 
That giacef nl feast from every grki exempt ye I 

Blest, honoTur'd, grant they lime I 

And now I have written them £urly out, I am 
afraid of sending them : for I remember that if 
ever I uttered such a word as kiss, jrou wondered 
at me. Really and tntly it was as &r from wonder 
as anything could be, and so it will be now ; but 
it was very near a slight displeasure, which now 
it must not be. 
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CLX. 

ASTASIA TO| CLEOKE. 

|FT£R aa interval of neariy three 
yean, Comedy may re-appear on 
the stage. It is reported that Pericles 
obtained this indulgence from the 
archons ; and in consequence of it, he is now 
represented by the dramatists as a Jupiter,^ who 
lightens and thunden, and what not. Before he 
became a Jupiter, I believe he was represented 
as the enemy of that God, and most of the others ; 
and the people, having no public amusement, no 
diversion to carry off their ill-humours, listened 
gloomily to sach discourses. Pericles noted it, 
and turned them into their fold again, and had 
them piped to ; but not before the fly entered the 
neece* 

[} " For Pericles, like an Olympiati Jove, 
With all his thunder and his thunderbolts, 
Began to storm and lighten dreadftilly. 
Alarming all the neighbourhood of Greece." 
—Frerit Aristophants. The Achamians, 650.] 
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CLXI. 

ASPASIA TO CLSONB. 

)W£NTY days, O Qeone, twenty days 
are not elapsed, since Anazagoras 
told me that he was about to leave 
Attica for the Propontis. I urged 
him to alter his resolution. He affirmed that his 
presence in the house of Pericles had brought a 
doad over it, which would <mly disappear by hit 
absence. ** Of late," said he, *' I have received 
•o much kindness from the philosophers, that I 
begin to suspect a change of fortune, by no means 
in my fiivour. I must fly while the weather is 
temperate, as the swallows do." 

He mixes not with the people, he converses 
with none of them, and yet he appears to havn 
penetcated into the deepest and darkest recesses 
of their souls. 

Pericles has lost their &vour ; Anaxagoras is 
banished ; Aspasia • . but what is Aspasia ? 
Yours ; and therefore you must hear about her. 

We have all been accused of impiety ; Anaz* 
agoias and myself have been brought to trial for 
the offence. Diopeithea is the name of our accuser. 
He began with Anaxagoras ; and having proved 
by three witnesses that he in their hearing had 
declared his opinion, that lightning and thunder 
were the effect of some combustion and concus- 
sion in the clouds, and that they often happened 
when Jupiter was in perfectly good humour, 
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not thinking at all about the Athenians, there was 
instantly such a rage and consternation in the 
whole assembly, that the judges were called upon 
from every quarter to condemn him for impiety ; 
sentence, death. 

Pericles rose. He for the first time in his life 
was silenced by the clamorous indignation of the 
people. All parties, all classes, men, women, 
children, priests, sailors, tavern-keepers, diviners, 
slave-merchants, threatened, raged,^ foamed. 

" Pericles ! you yourself will soon be cited 
before this august tribunal," said Diopeithes. The 
clamour now began to subside. Curiosity, won- 
der, apprehension of consequences, divided the 
assembly ; and when Pericles lifted up his arm, 
the agitation, the murmurs, and the whispers, 
ceased. 

*' O men of Athens I " said he calmly, <* I wish 
it had pleased the Gods that the vengeance of 
Diopeithes had taken itsi first aim against me, 
whom you have heard so often, known so long, 
and trusted so implicitly. But Diopeithes hath 
skulked from his ambush and seized upon the 
unsuspecting Anaxagoras, in the hope that, few 
knowing him, few can love him. The calculation 
of Diopeithes is correct : they who love him are 
but those few. They however who esteem and 
reverence him can only be numbered by him who 
possesses a register of all the wise and all the 
virtuous men in Greece." 

Anaxagoras stepped forward, sajring, 

** You, O Athenians I want defenders, and will 
P x*/ ^rf., "raved/T 
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want them more: I look for protection to no 
mortal arm ; I look for it to that divine power, 
the existence of which my accuser tells you I 
deny." 

" He shirks the thunder/' said one. 

" He sticks to the blind side of Jupiter," said 
another. 

Such were the observations of the pious and 
malicious, who thought to expiate all their sins by 
throwing them on his shoulders, and driving him 
out of the city. He was condenmed by a majority 
of voices. Pericles followed him through the 
gates, beyond the fury of his persecutors. 




CLXII. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

{HR£E daj% after the banishment of 
Anaxagoras, the threat of Diopeithes 
was carried into efifect ; not against 
the person of Pericles, but against 
your Aspasia. Diopeithes had himself denounced 
me on the same count as Anaxagozas : and Her- 
mippos, whose entire life has been (they tell 
me) one sluggish stream of gross impurities, 
impeached me as a corruptress of the public 
morals. 

You will imagine, my Cleone, that something 
loose and lascivious was brought forward in 
accusation against me. No such thing. Nothing 
of the kind is considered as having any concern 
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irith public oMimU hen in Athenf. VLf criiM 
wu, teductiig ymiag men from Uieir pei«nte and 
friends; retauning them in oonveriation at our 
house ; encouraging them to study the sciences in 
preference to the machinations of Sophists; to 
leave the declainers an empty room for the 
benefit of their voices, and to adhere more cloeely 
to logic before thej vcntme upon rhetoric. 

You will now perceive« that all who have th« 
most interest and the most exercise in the 
various artifices ol dec^tioo, were mj enemies. I 
feared lest Pericles should run farther into tho 
danger of losing his p<^ularity, by undertaking 
my defence, and resolved to be my own pleader. 
The hour had been appointed for opening the 
trial : I told him it was one hour later. When it 
was nearly at hand, I went out of the house unob- 
served, and took my place before the assembly of 
the people. My words were these. 

** If any of the accusations brought against mc 
were well-founded, they would have been known 
to Pericles. It would be strange were he indif* 
fvent to any offence of mine against the laws, 
especially such aa you accuse me of, unless he is, 
at the accusation would imply, insenaihle to 
honour, propriety, and decency. Is this bis cha« 
racter ? He never has bad an enemy bold and 
fiilse enough to say it : I wonder at this ; yet he 
never has." 

The people, who had boen silent, now began to 
favour me, when Diopeitbes asked me, whether I 
could deny my conversations with Anaxagoras* 
and my adherence to hia teneta. 
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Love of tnitiif pity for Anaxigonw, and pride 
(it may be) in tke etieugUi of mind ke bed gives 
ae, and in the njectioa of mworthy notioM on 
1dm Gods, lu^ied ne to sajr, 

^ I deny no ooomaation I ever iiad with him, 
no tenet I ever received, no duty I ever learnt 
Irom him. He taught me veneration for the 
Gods ; and I pray them to render me grateful 
fcrit." 

Pericles at thia moment stood at my tide. 
Indignation that he sfaonki have followed Anax* 
agoras out of the gates, and should have em* 
brMed him affeetiottately at parting, turned many 
fitriotts feioes, furious eries, and furious gestures 
against him. He looked round disdainfully, and 
said aloud, 

'' Respect the laws and the unfortunate, you 
who revere the Gods I 

'* It was not the condemned man I followed out 
of the city ; it was age, which would have sunk 
under blows ; it was rectitude, which feared not 
death ; it was friendship, which if J cannot make 
yon esteem, I will not implore yon to pardon. 

'* At last,0 Athenians I my enemies and yours 
have persuaded yon to assemble in this place, and 
to witness the humiliation and affliction of one 
who never £u]ed to sncconr the unfortunate, and 
who has been the solaee of my existence many 
y«anu Am I, of all in Athens, the man who 
should mistake crimes lor virtues: the man 
pointed out from among the rest as the most 
insensible to his dignity t How widely then have 
you erred in calling me to your cbunseli 1 how 
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long, how wiUiiUy, how pertinacioiisly I Is it 
not easier to believe that two or three are mis- 
taken now, than that you all, together with your 
fathers and best friends, whose natal days and 
days of departure from us, you still keep holy, 
have been always so?" 

Hermippos and Diopeithes, seeing that many 
were moved, interrupted him furiously. 

" O Pericles ! " cried Hermippos, " we arc 
aware that this woman of Ionia, this Milesian, 
this Aspasia, entertains the same opinions as 
yoursell" 

" Highly criminal 1 " answered Pericles, with 
a smile ; '* I hope no other Athenian is cursed 
with a wife liable to so grievous an accusation." 

" Scoffer 1" cried Diopeithes ; ** dare you deny 
that in the summer of this very ]^ear, when you 
were sailing to lay waste the coasts of the Pelo- 
ponese, you attempted to pervert the religion of 
the sailors ? The sun was suddenly bedimmed ^: 
darkness came over the sea, as &r even as unto 
our city 1 the pilot fell upon his fiice and prayed : 
and did not you, O Pericles I raise him up with 
one hand, and, throwing your mantle over his 
eyes with the other, ask whether he found any 
thing dreadful in it ? And when he answered in 
his piety, * It is not Mo/,' did you not reply, 

" * The other darkness is in no otherwise different 
than in its greater extent, and produced by some- 
what larger than my mantle V " 

[1 Plntarch says tbat the ezpeditioni was tmsuooessfal. 
He adds that the conduct of Pericles " is a question which 
is discussed in schoob of philosophy."] 
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" Proceed to interrogate/' said Pericles. 

" Answer that first, O sacrilegious man I" 
exclaimed Diopeithes. 

'* Athenians 1 " said Pericles, *' many of yon here 
present were with me in the expedition. Do 
assure Diopeithes that it was not my mantle which 
dai^ened die sea and sun, that to your certain 
knowledge both sun and sea were dark before I 
took it off. So that the Gods, if they were angry 
at all, were angry earlier in the day. And not 
only did the sun shine out again, bright and 
serene as ever, but the winds were fiiTourable, the 
vojrage prosperous, the expedition successful. 

*' It appears to me that the Gods are the most 
angry when they permit the malicious and the 
felse to prevail over the generous and simple- 
hearted; when they permit the best affections 
to be violated, and the worst to rise up in disorder 
to our ruin. Nor do I believe that tliey are very 
well pleased at hearing their actions and motives 
called in question ; or at winks and intimations 
that they want discernment to find out offenders, 
and power and justice to punish them." 

** In spite of philosophers," cried Diopeithes, 
" we have still our Gods in Athens.'* 

"And our men too," replied he, "or these 
before me must only be the shadows of those who, 
but lately under my command, won eternal renown 
in Samos." 

Tears rose into his eyes : they were for me ; but 
he said in a low voice, audible however in the 
silence that had succeeded to a loud and almost 
universal acclamation, 
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" At iMst for our loit coipridat a few tem ax« 
not forbidden lis." 

The people struck their faressts : the judges 
snsnunouslj acquitted ne, surrounded PerideSi 
snd followed us hone with cnthusiaeticsl coagrs* 
tiilationSi 



CLXIil. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

'EVER did our house reoei^s so many 
▼isitors as on mj acquittal. Not 
onlj our friends and acquaintances, 
but every one who bad fought under 
Pericles, came forward to offer his felicitations 
and his senriees. I was forgotten . . the danger, 
the insult, seemed his. When they had all retired 
to dinner, he too left me with my music, and I 
did not see him sgain until late the nest morning. 
It was evident he had slept but little. He came 
up to me, and pressing my hand, said, 

" Aspasia I I have gained a great victory ; the 
greatest, the most glorious, and the only one not 
subject to a r ev er se ." 

I thought his words related to his defence of 
me : I was mistaken. 

«* It was yesterda y, for the first time," said he, 
'* that I knew the extent of my power. I could 
have demolished the houses of my adverssries ; I 
could have exiled them from tlw city; I could 
have been their master : I sm more % I sm my own. 

" Great injuries create great power : no feeble 
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Ytititet are neceaauy to tU rejeetioii. la polity, 
coDtinued he, ** tlie knmfale nay riae, bnt not tbt 
finfieiu Statea live but onoe. Had I no Asparia, 
BO cfaildreB, I am ignomit wiiat avpport I could 
bare fooad against the impidaea of ambitioii. 
Many who leize npon kingly power, are the more 
desinmi of posBCssing it becaiiae they have sons 
to succeed them. Imprudent men 1 they expose 
those sons to infinite dangers, and create no new 
advantages for them. If they provided for theb 
security, they would abdicate their power, when 
about to be taken away by death from those over 
whom they exercised it If they provided for 
their glory, they would not subject them to the 
reproach, always merited, of possessing less ao* 
tivity and sagacity thaa timtr lather. Do they 
care about their wisdom or thdr virtue? thejf 
will not cast them among idlers and sycophants, 
nor abandon them In a sblitasy ishmd» where 
many sing and none diacouiee. What life is 
wreteheder? what state more abject?" 

^ Yours, my dear Pcridear' said I, " is ba 
happier, but by no means enviable*" 

^ True 1" answered he : '^ I am subject to 
threats, curses, denunciations, ostracism, and hem* 
lock : but I glory in the glory of the state, and I 
know that I can maintain it" 

I was listening with attention, when he said to 
me with an air of playfulness, 

" Am I not a boaster ? am I not proud of my 
command ? am I not over-fond of it, when I am 
resolved not to transmit it hereditarily to 
another ?** 
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•' Rightly judged t dear Pericles 1 " said I : " you 
always act judiciously and kindly." 

^ Political men, like goats/' continued he, 
" usually thrive best among inequalities. I have 
chosen the meadow ; and not on the whole im- 
prudently. My life has been employed in making 
it more pleasurable, more even, more productive. 
The shepherds have often quarrelled with me ; 
and but now the sheep too, in their wisdom, 
turned their heads against me." 

We went into the air, and saw Alcibiades walk- 
ing in the garden. He, not observing us, strode 
along rapidly, striking with his cane every tree in 
the alley. When we came up nearer, he was 
repeating, 

** The fanatical knaves 1 I would knock the 
heads off all their Mercuries.^ 

** Noisy demagogues 1 I would lead them into 
the midst of the enemy . . I would drag them on 
by the ears . • not fifty should return. TAfy^ 
in their audacity, impeach Aspasia 1 iA^y bring 
tears into the tyea of Pericles 1 I will bring more 
nto theirs, by holy Jupiter I" 

He started at our approach. My husband laid 
his hands upon the youth's shoulder, and said to 
him, 

" But, Alcibiades 1 if you do not lead fifty bock, 
where will you leave the captives ? " 

He sprang to the neck of his guardian,* and, 

[1 The mutilation ci the Mercuries in Athens, which took 
place just before the expedition to Syracnse, was attributed at 
the time to Alcibiades. See Plutarch's Life of Alcibiades.] 
[« M/«rf.," Uncle."] 
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turning his face toward me, blushed, and whis- 
pered, 
*< Did she too hear me ? " 




CLXIV. 

ASPASIA TO PERICLES. 

WOULD not disturb you, my beloved 
Pericles 1 but let not any thing else ! 
Why are you so busy now the danger 
is over? why do so many come to 
you, with countenances so earnest when they enter, 
and so different from composed when tiiey go 
away ? You never break your resolutions, other- 
wise I should fear they might lead you above the 
place of fellow-citizen. Then fsirewell happiness, 
farewell manliness, security, sincerity, affection, 
honour 1 

O Pericles! descend from the car of Victory 
on the course itself. In abandoning power and 
station, what do you abandon but inquietude and 
ingratitude ? 
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CLXV. 

PERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

[E never alight from a carriage while 
it is going down a hill, but always 
at the top or at the bottom. Theit 
is less danger in being shaken out 
than there is in leaping out. 

Were I at this juncture to abdicate my antho* 
ritj, I should appear to the people to confess a 
fault, and to myself to commit one. 

I must defend those who would have defended 
me. Rely on my firmness in all things; on 
Pericles, one, immutable. 



1?^^ 



CLXVI. 
ASPASIA TO CLEONfi. 

* 

ILCIBIADES will one time or other 
bring us all into peril by his reck* 
lessness and precipitation. 
When he heard I was arraigned, 
and Pericles threatened, he ran from house to 
house among the officers of the army, embraced 
them, knelt before them, adjured them to save 
their general from ignominy, his wife from insult, 
the city from mourning, and themselves from ii^- 
activity. He swore that if they would not, he 
would: that two thousand of Uie same age, or 
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rather older, would join him and obey him, and 
that he would throw judges, accusers, applauders, 
listeners, over the Piraeus. Not a soldier did he 
pass without a kiss, without a pressure of the 
hand, without a promise ; not a girl in Athens 
that was not his sister, not a matron that was not 
his mother. 

Within an hour, in every part of the city there 
were cries, 

" The Lacedaemonians have none of these rogues 
among them." 

"No accusers there : no judges there." 

"Archidamus is wise ; Pericles is wiser: shall 
the one be a king, the other a culprit ? '* 

" Shall his war-horse," cried a soldier, ** cany 
paniers ? " 

" Fore-foot and hind-foot, say I," cried another, 
''against these market-place swine, these black- 
muzzled asses 1 " 

''Out upon them! what have they won for 
us?" cried another. 

" Adfl what have we not won for them ? " roared 
the next. 

" What was all the stir about ? " asked one more 
quiet. "They dared to accuse our General of 
denying their dues to the Gods. Liars 1 he gives 
every man his due." A laugh arose. "No laugh- 
ing here ! I uphold it, we soldiers can take as good 
care of the Gods as they can. Who believes they 
ever were in danger ? Pericles might have cracked 
them by the dozen : he has left them all standing ; 
not a head missing. Save him, comrades, from 
the cowards, the poisoners." 

n G 
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On all sides of the city the soldiers raa to their 
oificers, and then toward the house of Pericles. It 
was with difficulty he could dissuade them from 
their resolution, to confer upon him the same 
authority and station as Archidamus holds among 
the Spartans. 

"We shall then meet the enemy upon equal 
terms," said they ; " ay, more than equal ; affabi- 
lity for moroseness, liberality for parsimony." 

The greater part of the citizens would have fol- 
lowed ; the turbulent for change, the peaceable for 
tranquillity. 

My husband has allayed the tempest : his am- 
bition is higher. Nothing can be taken from the 
name of Pericles, and what is added to it must be 
of baser metal. 




CLXVII. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

I HE poet Hermippos will Se re- 
membered for the malignity of his 
accusation against me, when all the 
poetry he has ever written, even the 
worst of it, is forgotten. At what a price would 
many men purchase the silence of futurity 1 
Hermippos will procure it reasonably, excepting 
two memorable words. Prosecutor of Aspasia. 
Such people show me only the more clearly to 
the world by throwing their torches at mc. 
Pallas hath whispered in my ear, both dreaming 
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and awake, that distant time shall recognise me, 
never perhaps alone, but sometimes by the side 
of Pericles, and sometimes 00 the bosom of 
Cieooe. 



CLXVIir. 

ASPASIA. TO PERICLES. 

[HAT but the late outrages, or rather, 
what but the ascendancy you have 
obtained in consequence, could have 
brought the aristocratical party to 
ofiFer you their services, in helping to keep down 
the ferocity of the populace ? It might indeed be 
well to unite them, were it possible ; but not being 
possible, I would rather place the more confidence 
in the less ignorant and turbulent. 






CLXIX. 

PERICLES TO ASPASU. 

[SPASIA ! as you are cautious not to 
look earnestly at a handsome man, 
but rather turn your eyes another 
way, so must I do in regard to 
Aristocracy. It is not proper that I should 
discover any charms in her. 

Among the losses I sustained by the flight of 
youth, I ought to regret my vanity. I had not 
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enough of it for a robe, but I had enough for a 
vest ; enough to keep me warm and comfortable. 
Not a remnant have I now. Why be ashamed 
of our worthy party ? Did I espouse it for its 
virtues ? Was it ever in high repute for its 
fidelity ? What is it to me whether a couple or 
two of housed pards bite one another's tails ofiP 
or not, excepting that they lie down the quieter 
for it afterward ? They have still heads and 
necks to be led along by. We have only to walk 
up to them firmly, to look at them steadily, 
speak to them boldly, lay the hand upon them 
confidently, as their masters, and grasp them 
with a tenacity that neither relaxes nor hurts. 
He who does this, and there are some who can 
do it, may go forth and catch other beasts with 
them, and feast all his friends in the city. 



CLXX. 

ASPASIA TO PERICLES. 

HERE is irritation in your irony, 
O Pericles 1 your spirit is not at 
rest. Unworthily, for the first time 
since I knew you, have you thought 
and spoken 1 Thm^ht / no, Pericles I passion is 
not thought. Contumely lias produced this bit- 
terness ; it left you with the words. 
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CLXxr. 

PERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

jSPASIAI you have looked into my 
heart, and purified it. Your indig- 
nities sometimes rise up before me ; 
and it is only when I am prompted 
to do wrong by others, that I recover all my 
firmness. Athens has a right to my solicitude 
and devotion. I will forget no favour she has 
ever shewn me, and remember no enmity. 





CLXXII.i 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

is at all times a blessing ; 
war, even the most prospe- 
rous, a curse. In war extremely 
few of men's desires are gratified, 
and those the most hateful ; in peace, many, and 
those the kindliest. Were it possible to limit the 
duration of hostilities, the most adverse nations, 
in the enjoj^nent of a long security, would find 
time enough for the cultivation of the social affec- 
tions, and for the interchange of hospitality and 
other friendly offices. As some bodily diseases, 
if they can only be deferred for a certain time, 

[} This letter is not in ist rd.} 
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terminate altogether, so might the worst of social 
diseases, war. I do not much wonder that no 
statesman ever upheld this truth ; but I do 
greatly that it is to be found among the tenets of 
no philosopher. We women, who are liable to 
the worst outrages^ and are framed by nature to 
the greatest susceptibility of fears, usually love 
war the most, until it enters our houses. We are 
delighted at the sound and at the spectacles from 
a£air ; and no music is more pleasing to our ears 
than that which is the prelude to the cries of 
agony and death. The Spartans are now 
ravaging all the country round about us. Will 
they never let me visit their celebrated city? 
Must I never fancy I am Helen while I am 
bathing in the Eurotas or the Tiasa ? I am 
curious to see their Skeias* and to compare it 
with our Hecatompedon. It would interest me 
the more, because in this edifice the lyre of our 
countryman Timotheus is suspended. It was 
forfeited, you know, for his having added four 
strings. Woe betide those improvident creatures 
who add an3rthing to our delights I But surely 
poor Timotheus must have ^Uen among the 
poets. 

1 " It was of a areolar fonn» with a roof like an umbrella, 
and erected about 760 years B.C." St, John's Andent Greece, 
The most learned, the most comprehensiTe, and the most 
judicious work ever written about the xoaman, theinstita'> 
tions, and the localities of that oouatry. 



r 
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CLXXIIl. 
ASPASIA TO PERICLES. 

HEN the war is oyer, as surely it 

must be in another year, let us sail 

among the islands of the Egaean, 

^ff^^sea. 3jjjj bg young as erer. O that it 

were permitted us to pass together the remainder 
of our lives in priyacy and retirement I This is 
never to be hoped for in Athens. 

I inherit from my mother a small yet beautiful 
house in Tenos: I remember It well. Water, 
clear and cold, ran before the vestibule : a syca- 
more shaded the whole building. I think Tenos 
must be nearer to Athens than to Miletus* 
Could we not go now for a few days ? How 
temperate was the air, how serene the sky, how 
beautiful the country ! the people how quiet, 
how gentle, how kind-hearted i 

Is there any station so happy as an uncontested 
place in a small community, where manners are 
simple, where wants are few, where respect is the 
tribute of probity, and love is the guerdon of 
benefioenoe. O Pericles I let us go; we can 
letttre at any time. 
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CLXXIV. 

ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 

HE gratitude and love I owe to Pe- 
ricles induces me to write &e very 
day I have landed at Lampsacus. 
You are prudent, Aspasia I and your 
prudence is of the best quality ; instinctive deliv 
cacy. But I am older than you, or than Pericles, 
although than Pericles by only six years • . and, 
having no other pretext to counsel you, will rest 
upon this. Do not press him to abstain from 
public business : for, supposing he is by nature 
no obstinate man, yet the long possession of 
authority has accustomed him to grasp the tighter 
what is touched ; as shell-fish contract the claws 
at an atom. The simile is not an elegant one, 
but I ofiPer it as the most apposite. He might 
believe that you fear for him, and that you wish 
him to fear ; this alone would make him pertina- 
cious. Let every thing take its season with him. 
Perhaps it is necessary that he should control the 
multitude : if it is, he will know it ; even you 
could not stir him, and would only molest him by 
the attempt. Age is coming on. This will not 
loosen his tenacity of power . . it usually has 
quite the contrary effect . . but it will induce him 
to give up more of his time to the studies he has 
always delighted in, which however were insuf- 
ficient for the full activity of his mind. Mine is 
a sluggard: I have surrendered it entirely to 
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philosophy, and it has made little or no progress : 
it has dwelt pleased with hardly anjrthing it has 
embraced, and has often run back again from fond 
prepossessions to startling doubts. It could not 
help it. 

But as we sometimes find one thing while we 
are looking for another, so, if truth escaped me, 
happiness and contentment fell in my way, and 
have accompanied me even to Lampsacus. 

Be cautious, O Aspasia I of discoursing on philo- 
sophy. Is it not in philosophy as in love ? the 
more we have of it, and the less we talk about it, 
the better. Never touch upon religion with any- 
body. The irreligious are incurable and insen- 
sible ; the religious are morbid and irritable : the 
former would scorn, the latter would strangle 
you. It appears to me to be not only a dangerous, 
but, what is worse, an indelicate thing, to place 
ourselves where we are likely to see fevers and 
phrenzies, writhings and distortions, debilities 
and deformities. Religion at Athens is like a 
fountain near Dodona, which extinguishes a 
lighted torch, and which gives a flame of its 
own to an unlighted one held down to it. Keep 
yours in your chamber ; and let the people run 
about with theirs ; but remember, it is rather ^>t 
to catch the skirts. Believe me, I am happy : I 
am not deprived of my friends. Imagination is 
little less strong in our later years than in our 
earlier. True, it alights on fewer objects, but 
it rests longer on them, and sees them better. 
Pericles first, and then you, and then Meton, 
occupy my thoughts. I am with you still ; J 
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study with you, just as before, although nobody 
talks aloud in the schoolroom. 

This is the pleasantest part of life. ObHrion 
throws her light coverlet over our in&ncy ; and, 
soon after we are out of the cradle we forget how 
soundly we had been slumbering, and how de- 
lightful were our dreams. Toil and pleasure 
contend for us almost the instant we rise from 
it : and weariness follows whichever has carried 
us away. We stop awhile, look around us, wonder 
to find we have completed the circle of existence, 
fold our arms, and fidl asleep again. 




CLXXV. 

ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 

IROXENUS, a native of Massilia, is 
lately come over to visit his rela* 
tions and correspondents. The 
Phocaeans, you know, were the 
founders of Lampsacus, long before they were 
driven, by the invasion of Cyrus, into Italy and 
Gaul. Like the generality of mercantile men, 
Proxenus is little attached to any system of philo* 
sophy, but appears to hold in some esteem the 
name and institutions of Pythagoras.^ Formerly 

{} For an account of Pythagoras see Grote's History of 
Qreeoe (ed. 187a), toI. ir., p. 76. Landor's viev of the history 
oltbevarbetwvea Sybaria and Croton cixrioosly oodaeldM 
wkh Qrote's, as is indeed not uafnqaently the case. Grote's 
history was published in 1S46, ten years after "Pericles and 
Aspa&ia.l 
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we have conversed, together with Pericles, on this 
extraordinary ; man, regretting* that so little Is 
known of him in the midst of his celebrity. 
Hardly a century hath elapsed since he left his 
native Samos, and settled on the peaceful shores of 
Italy. His presence, his precepts, his authority, 
his example, were unavailing to the preservation 
of that tranquillity, which the beauty of the 
climate, the fertility of the soil, and the freedom 
of the institutions, ought to have established and 
perpetuated* But it is in the regions of the 
earth as in the regions of the air, the warm and 
genial are absorbed by the cold and void, and 
tempests and storms ensue. The happiness of 
thousands is the happiness of too many, in the 
close calculation of some inexpert contriver ; and 
he spoils the honey by smoking the hive. No 
sooner is a nation at ease, than he who should 
be the first to participate an the blessing, is the 
most uneasy ; and, when at last he has found 
a place to his mind, before' he lies down he 
scratches a hole in it, as the dogs do. Such had 
been the case at Samos, and such was likewise 
the case at Croton. The difference lay merely 
in this. Polycrates was a man of alnlitiea, and 
capable of holding the government in his single 
hand : he loved power, he loved pleasure, he 
contented the populace, and he reconciled th« 
wise. Croton was subject to the discretion of 
an oligarchy, incompetent, arrogant, jealous, and 
unjust. It is untrue that Pythagoras was ever at 
enmity with him, or was treated by him with dia« 
respect. The one was as food of authority as the 
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other, and neither was willing to divide it. 
Whatever could be done to promote the studies 
of the philosopher was done spont2uieously by 
the chief magistrate, who gave him letters of 
recommendation to the king of Egypt. By these, 
and perhaps by these only, could he ever have 
penetrated in the innermost recesses of the priest- 
hood. Conversing with them, and observing 
their power over the people, he lost nothing of 
his inclination to possess the same, and added 
much to the means of acquiring it. Epimenides^ 
the Cretan was perhaps the exemplar he had 
resolved to follow, but with mitigated severity. 
Solon with all his wisdom, and never had mortal 
more, was unable to bring back the Athenians 
to the simplicity and equity of their fore£a,thers. 
Knowing well their propensity to superstition, 
which always acts with its greatest intensity on 

[1 " Now at that time the Athenians were afBicted by a 
pestiknoe, and the Pythian oracle bade them purify the city ; 
wherefore they sent a ship and Nidas, the son of Niceratos, to 
Crete to fetch Epimenides. And he, coming in this way in 
the forty-sixth Olympiad, purified the city on this wise. 
Taking black and white sheep, he drove them into the 
Areiopagus and allowed-them to go thence as they would ; 
ordering also that those who followed them should sacrifice 
each one to God on the spot where it first laid down. And 
thus the pestilenoe ceased. Hence come the altars inscribed 
with no God's name which even now can be found in the 
Tillages round Athens. Others say that the pestilence was 
caused by the sacrilege committed during the conspiracy of 
Cylon, and that two youths, Cratinus and Ctesibias, were 
sacrificed, and that then the pestilence ceased. The Athe- 
nians decreed a talent to Epimenides and a ship to take him 
back to Crete. But he refused the money."— j9/Vrg»v^« 
Laertius, life cf Epimemdts.l 
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the cruel and the loosej he invited Epimenides to 
come and over-awe them by his sanctity and his 
sacrifices. We cannot doubt that he left the 
whole management of their conversion to the 
discretion of the stranger. An Epimenides, in all 
ages of the world, will possess more influence 
than a Solon. Lustrations and sacrifices followed 
prodigies and omens ; and among the marvels 
and miracles which the Cretan seer displayed, the 
last was the greatest in the eyes of Athens. He 
announced his determination to return home, and 
refused all the honours and riches the people 
would have lavished on him. Epimenides wanted 
nothing : the Gods were less moderate ; they 
required a human victim. Cratinus was too 
happy in devoting his blood at the altar ; 
Ctesibias, on the bosom of his friend. 

Proxenus is come in, by appointment, and has 
broken ofiP an old story, which you know as well 
as I do. I will give you his ; but not without an 
account from you in return^ of what is going on 
among the craft at Athens. 
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CLXXVI. 
ASPASU TO AKAXAGORAS. 

[ECRECY and mystery drive the 
uninitiated into suspicion and dis>- 
trust : an honest man never will 
propose, and a prudent man never 
will comply with, the condition. What is 
equitable and proper lies wide open on the plain, 
and is accessible to all, without an entrance 
throug^h labyrinth or defile. I do not love 
Pythagoras nor Epimenides, nor indeed my friend 
Socrates so much as perhaps I should, who 
however, beside his cleverness, has many good 
qualities. He, like Pythagoras, is endowed with 
an extraordinary share of intellect ; but neither 
of them has attained the fixed and measured 
scope of true philosophy ; the one being, in 
perpetual motion to display his surprising tricks 
of rhetorical ingenuity, which tend only to the 
confusion of truth and falsehood, and conse- 
quently to indifference in the choice of them ; 
the other was no less active and restless in the 
acquisition and maintenance of power. The 
business of philosophy is to examine and estimate 
all those things which come within the cognizance 
of the understanding. Speculations on any that 
lie beyond, are only pleasant dreams, leaving the 
mind to the lassitude of disappointment. They 
are easier than geometry and dialectics ; they 
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are easier than the efforts of a well-regulated 
imagination in the structure of a poem. These 
are usually held forth by them as feathers and 
thistle-down ; yet condescend they nevertheless 
to employ them ; numerals as matter and mind ; 
harmony as flute and fiddle-strings to the dances 
of the stars. In their compositions they adopt 
the phraseology and curtsey to the cadences of 
poetry. Look nearer ; and what do you see 
before you? the limbs of Orpheus, bloodless, 
broken, swollen, and palpitating on the cold and 
misty waters of the Hebrus. Such are the 
rhapsodical scraps in their visionary lucubrations. 
They would poison Homer, the purest and 
soundest of moralists, the most ancient and 
venerable of philosophers, not out of any ill-will 
to him, but out of love to the human race. 
There is often an enchantment in their sentences, 
by which the ear is captivated, and against which 
the intellectual powers are disinclined to struggle; 
and there is sometimes, but very rarely, a sim- 
plicity of manner, which wins like truth. But 
when ambition leads them toward the poetical, 
they fall flat upon thorny ground. No writer of 
florid prose ever was more than a secondary poet. 
Poetry, in her bright estate, is delighted with 
exuberant abundance, but imposes on her wor- 
shipper a severity of selection. She has not 
only her days of festival, but also her days of 
abstinence, and, unless upon some that are set 
apart, prefers the graces of sedateness to the 
revelry of enthusiasm. She rejects, as inhar- 
monious and barbarous, the mimicry of her voice 
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and manner by obstreperons sophists and argute 
grammarians, and she scatters to the winds the 
loose fragments of the schools. 

Socrates and Ids disciples run about the streets, 
pick up every young person they meet with, 
carry him away with them, and prove to him that 
evezything he ever heard is £alse, and eveiything 
he ever said is foolish. He must love his father 
and mother in their way, or not at all. The only 
questions they ask him are those which they know 
he cannot answer, and the only doctrines they in- 
culcate are those which it is impossible he should 
understand. He has now fairly reached sublimity, 
and looks of wonder are interchanged at his pro* 
gress. Is it sublime to strain our vision into a 
fog ? and must we fancy we see far because we 
are looking where nobody can see farther ? 



CLXXVn. 

ANAXAGORAS TO A5PASIA. 

[HE Massilian is intelligent and com- 
municative. Some matters which he 
related at our conference you will 
perhaps remember in Herodotus: 
others are his own story ; so let him tell the 
whole in his own manner. 

"The unbroken force of Persia was brought 
under the walls of Phooea. Harpagus, equally 
wise and generous, ofifered to our citizens the most 
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favourable terms of surrender. They requested 
vae day for deliberation. Aware of their inten* 
tions, he dissembled his knowledge, and allowed 
them to freight their ships, embarii, and sail away. 
His clemency was however no security to his gar- 
rison. Within a few days tb« expatriated citizens 
landed again, slew every Persian within the walls, 
than, casting a mass oi iron into the sea, swore 
they would never return a second time until it 
rose and floated on the surface. Some historians 
would persuade us that, after this cruel vengeance, 
this voluntary and unanimous oath, the greater 
part returned. Such a tale is idle and absurd. 
The Persians would too surely have inflicted due 
vengeance on their perfidy. Some however did 
indeed separate from the main body of the emi- 
gration, and came to reside here in Lampsacus, 
which their ancestors had founded, and where they 
continued on the most hospitable terms by fre- 
quent intermarriages. The bulk of the expedition 
reached Alalia, a colony of theirs, led recently 
into Corsica. Here they continued to reside but 
a little time unmolested by the jealousy of the 
Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians. Undaunted by 
the coalition against them, and by the loss of 
many ships in a battle with the united fleet of the 
confederates, they sailed to the neighbourhood of 
the more ancient Grecian cities, and founded £lea, 
near Poseidonia. And now probably they first 
becakne acquainted with the disciples of Pythago- 
ras. He himself, it is said, retired to Metapontum, 
and died there. When he went from Samos to 
Croton he was in the vigour of life ; and not many 
II H 
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years elapsed ere he beheld the overthrow of his 
institutions. He is reported by some to have at* 
tained an extreme old age, which his tranquillity 
and temperance render probable. Even without 
this supposition, he may perhaps have visited the 
coast of Gaul, before or after the arrival of the 
Phocaeans. Collecting, we may imagine, additional 
forces from the many lonians whom the generals 
of Cyrus had expelled, they began to build the 
city of Massilia, not long after the settlement at 
Elea, which the vicinity of powerful states, and 
its incapacity and insecurity for the mooring of a 
navy, rendered ineligible as the seat of govern- 
ment, or as a constant station." 

Thus much I had collected from Proxenus,when 
he began to give me information on anchorages 
^nd harbours, imports and exports : I could not 
in common civility interrupt him, or ask any thing 
better than what it pleased him to bestow on me. 
As our acquaintance strengthens, I will draw more 
unreservedly from his stores. 
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CLXXVIIf. 

ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 

ROXENUS runs into some errors 
both in regard to &cts and motives. 
It is false that Pythagoras, on re- 
turning from his voyage in Egypt, 
1^'as indignant at finding a tjrrant in his native 
city. Polycrates was in possession of the supreme 
power when the philosopher left the island, and 
used it with clemency and discretion. The tra- 
veller might have gone and might have returned 
with discontent, but indignation is* averse to 
favours, and these he was by no means reluctant 
to accept. Finding he could not be the prin- 
cipal man among his fellow-citizens, he resolved 
to attain that rank where the supremacy was yet 
unoccupied. He had seen enough of the Egyptian 
and heard enough of the Indian priesthood, to 
convince him that, by a system somewhat similar 
to theirs, absolute power was more attainable and 
more safe. He took lessons and precautions ; and 
wherever there was a celebrated and ancient 
temple, he visited its priests, and explored the 
origin and conduct of their institutions and autho- 
rity. In recompense for these, he is reported to 
have raised his tunic to the holy ones at Ol3nnpia, 
and to have displayed a golden thigh. Nothing 
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80 royal, so godlike, had been seen since the reign 
of Pelops."^ A golden thigh is worth an ivory 
shoulder. Such a miracle, we may be sure, was 
not altogether lost upon the prophetess at Delphi, 
the £air Themistocleia, who promulgated to him 
her secrets in return. 

His doctrines were kept within his own circle, 
under the safeguard of an oath. This in all 
coimtries is and ought to be forbidden, as being the 
prerogative of the magistracy. Love of supremacy 
was the motive in all his injunctions and in all 
his actions. iHe avoided the trouble of office 
and the danger of responsibility : he excluded 
the commons, and called to him the nobles, 
who alone were deemed worthy of serving him. 
Among these he established an equality, which, 
together with the regularity and frugality of 
their living, must have tended to conciliate and 
gratify in some measure the poorer citizens. 
Certain kinds of animal food were forbidden, as 
in India and other countries less remote, but, 
contrary to what we have often heard asserted, 
no species of pulse or vegetable. Abstain from 
the bean^ signified, abstain from elections to 
political employments. The teacher was in the 
place of parent to his disciples, who appear to 

[1 "When Tantaltis set before the gods for their banquet 
the body oi his taSet ten Pelops, they shrank bade nix eat of 
the accnrsed meaL Bat she alone Demeter heeded not, 
thinlung scurovfully of her dear daughter Persephone in the 
dark realm of Pluto. Whereby Pelops' shoulder being 
missing firom his limbs» Hephaistos wrought him a new one, 
lyory, white gleaoa&ijj^ which all his sons bear even to this 
d»y."] 
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have renotinced all the natural affections that had 
sprung up before they entered the society. His 
regimen was mild and generous: its principal merit 
was, however, the repression of loquacity ; common 
in the ardour of youth after its chase in the fields 
of knowledge ; commoner, and more unbecoming, 
in the morose repose of an arn^nt philosophy. 
The history of Pythagoras, forasmuch as he 
interests us in being the leader of a sect and of a 
party, is neither long nor obscure. The commons 
of Croton soon began to perceive that, under his 
management, the sons of the aristocracy would be 
no better inclined, than their fathers had been, to 
concede them an equal share in the government : 
and the rulers themselves, day after day, lost 
somewhat of authority in their families. During 
the whole time that he had resided in Italy, the 
people of nearly all the Greek cities heaved, in- 
dignantly under oppressive oligarchies. Sybaris, 
whose health* they were absorbing in more than 
Ctrcaean luxuries, rose first upon her feet, and 
expelled the council of five hundred. They 
retired forre fuge to the lords of Croton ; and, 
when the Sybarites called for justice on them, 
the demand was voted an affront. And now 
indeed the veil of sanctity and seclusion was 
violently rent by the disciples of the Samian. He 
incited them to maintain peace and good govern- 
ment, pointed out to them the phantom of Free* 
dom, how it blasted every region it passed over, 
and adjured them to the defence of their rulers, by 
the purity of their religion. They marched, 
[I tsiid^" wealth."} 
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fought a battle, ivon it, and Sybaris was swept 
from the earth. 

Discord, I suspect, O Aspasia ! is the readiest 
of all the Deities to appear at our invocation. 
The oligarchs of Croton, long accustomed to 
uncontrolled power and irresponsible injustice, 
refused to the army, now comprehending all the 
active citizens, even the smallest portion of the 
spoils. Again did the Crotoniats cry to arms ; and 
again, and in a better cause, were conquerors. 
P)rthagoras^ and his disciples fled before them, 
and the hall in which they assembled was reduced 
to ashes. 

It is only a free city that is strong ; for it is 
only in a free city that the mass of the people can 
be armed. 




CLXXIX. 

ASPASIA TO ANAXAGORAS. 

[EN of powerful minds, although they 
never give up Philosophy, yet cease 
by degrees to make their professions 
in form, and lay ultimately the pre- 
sents they have received from her at the feet of 
History. Thus did Herodotus, thus did Heca- 
taeus, and thus, let me hope, will Anaxagoras. 
The deeds of past ages are signally reflected on 
the advancing clouds of the future : here insur- 
rections and wrecks and conflagrations ; here the 

1 Pythagoms was a Pra-jesuit. 
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ascending, there the drooping diadem ; the mighty 
host, the mightier man before it ; and, in the 
serener line on the horizon, the emersion of cities 
and citadels over far'-ofF seas. There are those 
who know in what, quarter to look for them : but 
it is rarely to their hands the power of promoting 
the good, or averting the evil, is entrusted. Yet, 
O Anaxagoras ! all is not hideous in the past, all 
is not gloomy in the future. There are commu- 
nities where the best and wisest are not utterly 
cast aside, and where the robe of Philosophy is no 
impediment to the steps of men. Idly do our sages 
cry out against the poets for mistuning the heart 
and misgoverning the intellect. Meanwhile they 
themselves are occupied in selfish vanities on the 
side of the affections ; and, on the side of the 
understanding, in fruitless, frivolous, indefinite, 
interminable disquisitions. If our thoughts are 
to be reduced to powder, I would rather it were 
for an ingredient in a love-potion, to soften with 
sympathies the human heart, than a charm for 
raising up spectres to contract and to coerce it. 
If dust is to be thrown into our eyes, let it be dust 
from under a bright enlivening sun, and not the 
effect of frost and wind* 
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CLXXX. 

ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 

HILOSOPHY is but dry bread: men 
Willi not live upon it, however 
wholesome : they require the sue* 
culent food • andi exciting cup of 
Religion. We differ in bodily strength, in com* 
pactness of bone, and elasticity of sinew ; but we 
all are subject to the same softness, and nearly to 
the same distemperature, in the nobler animators 
of the frame, the brain and blood. Thus it is 
in creeds : the sage and simple, the ardent enthu- 
siast and the patient investigator, £aiU into and em- 
brace with equal pertinacity the most absurd and 
revolting tenets. There are as many wise men 
who have venerated the ibis and cat, as there are 
who have bent their heads before Zeus and Pallas. 
No extravagance in devotion but is defended by 
some other towering above it ; no falsehood bat 
whose features are composed to the semblance of 
truth. By some people those things are adored 
that eat them ; by others, those that they eat. 
Men must rest here : superstition, satiated and 
gorged, can go no farther. 

The progression of souls is not unreasonable, 
the transmigration is. That we shall pass here- 
after into many states of successive existence is 
credible enough ; but not upon earth, not with 
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earthly |>aMioQS» Yet Pythagoras^ was so reso* 
lute and so unguarded, that he asserted to himself 
a series of lives, here among men, by the peculiar 
and especial £svour of the Gods, with a perfect 
consciousness of every change he had undergone. 
Others became dogs, wolves, bears ; or per* 
adventure men again ; but knowing as little of 
what had happened. Nevertheless, he pretended 
that these transmigrations were punishments and 
rewards. Which is punished ? the dead creature 
or the living ? the criminal man or the guilt- 
less animal ? Some believe they can throw 
their sins into a fox : others (in Africa for 
instance) into a priest. Now the priest may 
have received what he esteems an equivalent : 
the fox is at once a creditor and a debtor, with 
little hope, on either side, of indemnity or bal- 
ance. It is only when you or Pericles were my 
audience, that I ever was inclined to press hard 
against the inconsistencies of philosophers. But 
we must trace things to their origin where we 
can. The greater part of those now prevalent 
are ascribable to the school of Samos, Numerals' 

V ** Now Heraclides of Pontus says that Pythagoras used 
to asaert that he was originally Aethalides, and deemed to be 
the son of Hermes, who asked of him whaA fift he wonld 
choose beyond immortality ; he therefoze prayed that, living 
and dead, he might be able equally to remember what 
appened. And therefore in his life he remembered all things ; 
and, 4iyin|^ preserved the same memory. Later he passed 
into the body of Euph o ibus , ete." — lDi4^. Leurty, fyilu^pnu, 
▼111.4.] 

[S "The primal origin of all things is nnity ; and from the 
unity arose an infinite duality, being as it were the matter for 
the causative nnity ; then frmn the nnity and the duality 
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were conndeied by the teacher as materials, and 
not only as the components, but as the elements, 
of the world. He misunderstood his own theory : 
the reason is, he made it his own by theft. The 
yonng persons who are hearers of the warier 
Socrates, catch at it in the playground, and the 
ill-compacted cake crumbles under their hands. 

Un£aYourable as my evidence must appear, 
and is, I am fortunate in being able to lay before 
you another and comelier representation of a philo- 
sopher so enriched by genius. I have alwajrs, in all 
companies, and upon all occasions, been sparing, 
of my questions, and have exerted the uttermost 
ingenuity I am master of, in drawing the truth on, 
without such an instrument of torture. Probably 
I have lost by age a part of my dexterity, or pre- 
sence of mind, or determination ; for Proxenus, at 
the close of our conference, said aloud and sharply, 

^ You shall never make tJiat out. I think him 
a very honest man ; and I think nobody an 
honest man who thinks otherwise." 

"Fair Proxenus 1*' I replied, *»you are now 
greatly more than a philosopher. Some favourite 
God alone could have inspired all this enthusiasm. 
In the vigorous expression of that terse apothegm 
is there not somewhat more of the poet than of 
the Pythagorean ?" 

" I believe there may be," replied he ; "I was 
always much given to poetry/'^ « 

oome namben ; from numbers points ; from points lines ; 
from lines plain figures ; and from plain figoxes solids." — 
Dtog. Laert., Pythagoras, 19.] 
[^ The words **In . . . postry^" are not in isi ed,"] 
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He grew instantly calm upon my compliment, 
and said with the most polite complacency, 

"Weill I am not a match for you Half- 
Athenians; but read this little volume by my 
friend Psyllus of Metapontum ; it will open your 
eyes, I warrant it." 

•* Blessings upon it then I " said I, bending 
over and taking it with due reverence ; " many 
of late have done quite the contrary.*' 




CLXXXI. 

PSYLLUS TO PISANDER OF ELEA. 
On the Laweiver of the Gauls, forwarded to Cieone.^ 

ISANDER! when last we met, I 
promised you I would make farther 
inquiries into the subject of our con- 
versation at the house ofEuryalus, 
and that I doubted not of success in attempting to 
prove the identity of P3rthag^oras and Samotes.' 
Strange, that the idea should have occurred to 
no one else in the course of many generations. 

[1 The words "forwarded to Cleone " are not in ist ed,"} 
[S That Samothes (or Dis) gave the first Uws to the Celt s 
(whose kingdom he erected about the isth of Nimbrote) the 
testimony of Beroeus is proof sufi^ient. For he not only 
afSnneth him to publish the same in the fourth of Ninus, but 
also addeth thereto how there lived none in his days of 
more excellent wisdom or politic invention than he, whereof 
he was named Samothes, as some other do affirm. What 
his laws were is now altogether unknown." — Ilolinshed's 
Chronicles, ii. 9.] 
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Was it not sufficiently clear for the follower of 
truth ? cm: was it not sufficiently dark and intri- 
cate for the lover of mystery and paradox 1 I 
imagine it stood between both, at an equal 
distance from the road of each, and thus it was 
passed unnoticed. 

There is nobody then who can explain to me 
what was the religion of the Gauls at the time of 
the Phocaean emigration. Samotes is recorded as 
their legrislator. Legislation here includes, as it 
necessarily must in ages of barbarism, not only 
the civil institutions of the people, but likewise 
the religious. Yet neither the character nor the 
tenets, neither the period nor the country, nor 
indeed the existence of Samotes, have ever been 
ascertained. Ask the people who he was, and 
they will tell you that he came to them over the 
SMy long ago. Computation of time, past and 
future, never occupies, never occurs to, the 
barbarian. It was long ago that the old tree, 
against which his cabin leans, sprang up ; long 
ago since the cabin was built ; long ago since he 
was a child. Whatever is not visible to him, or 
was not, has feeble hold on his memory, and 
never enters into his calculation. As lawgiver of 
the Gauls, Samotes is acknowledged to have 
instructed them both in the ceremony of human 
oblations, and in the creed of the metempsychosis : 
for these are mentioned together in the first 
opening of their history. But it appears to me 
that the metempsychosis, which is generally held 
as the basis of druidism, is adventitious. We 
shall find that this institution is composed of two 
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extremely different and obstinately discordant 
parts. One, the result of ferocity, varies but 
little from what exists in an early state of most 
nations ; which diversity may be accounted for, 
from their climate, their wants, their habits, and 
pursuits. The other is engrafted on its savage 
stock, by the steady but not sufficiently impres- 
sive hand of a gentle and provident philosophy. 
You ask me when ? by whom ? One word will 
solve both questions : by Samotes ; by the man 
of Samos. Do you doubt that he ever was in 
Gaul ? And do you think it probable that, with 
his fondness for travelling, his alacrity in inquiiy, 
he would have resided many years in Italy, and 
have never once visited a country so near to him, 
a country so singular in its customs, at least in 
the combination of them, if such customs tJUn 
existed^ a country on whose shores the most 
valiant of his own countr3rmen were landing ? If 
at this early epoch the tribes of Gaul believed in 
the metempsychosis, would not sympathy, would 
not admiration, have impelled him thither ? But 
if, on the contrary, the doctrine did not prevail, 
who introduced it ? what author of greater weight ? 
I am curious to learn his name or his country. 
Perhaps by knowing the one, we may guess the 
other, since the ideas he impressed and left 
behind him are stamped with a peculiar mark. 
It may be argued that, able to inculcate lastingly, 
on the mind of his Gallic prosel3rtes, a dogma 
which seems to have been received but partially, 
and to have soon disappeared, where he lived in 
the full exercise of authority, he still was unable 
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to abolish, as he would wish to do, their san- 
guinary rites.' He was : for it is easier to learn 
than to unlearn what incessantly works and ex- 
cites and agitates our passions. The advantages 
of the metempsychons were perhaps the most 
striking of any that could be presented to warlike 
minds ; to which minds, you must have remarked, 
O Pisander, advantages will present themselves 
more readily than disadvantages. Beside, the 
Druids, whom we cannot well consider at any 
time a very enlightened order, or likely to see 
every consequence, every contingency, had no 
direct interest in suppressing such a doctrine. 
New colonies were endeavouring to establish 
themselves in their country ; and colonies are 
the unfailing seed of wars. For, if they flourish, 
they require an accession of territory; if they 
do not flourish, they either turn into ' vagabonds 
and robbers, or employ violence to remove the 
obstacles that impede their industry. Something 
great then and something new was wanting, 
since the danger that impended was both new 
and great. Immolations before them on the one 
side, and the sublime view of the metempsychosis 
on the other, what could either shake the confi- 
dence or abate ' the courage of the Gauls ? A 
new body was new armour, beautiful, strong, 

C> ** The whole of the Gallic nation is given np to svper- 
stition. For this reason, those who are afflicted with any 
serious disease, or who are in battle or other danger, will 
either sacrifice other men or vow to s^acrifioe themselves." — 
Ccgsar De Bello GalUco, vi. i6.] 

P \sted,, "out."] 

[S ij^ a/., ''rebate.'*] 
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in which they would elude the rage and laugh at 
the impotence of War. It was delightful to try 
other scenes of existence, to extinguish their 
burning wounds in the blood of their enemies, 
and to mount from the shields of their comrades 
into fresh life and glory. 

A religion thus compounded is absurd and 
contradictory, but contradiction and absurdity 
in religion are not peculiar to barbarians. The 
sacrifice of a human victim was deemed the most 
solemn and important duty, and they would rather 
abandon any other ceremony than this. They 
were savage ; we are civilized : they fought, and 
their adversaries were to share their immortality : 
we fight to make others as abject as ourselves. 
They had leaders of proud spirit who raised them 
to the heavens : we have heavy oligarchs who 
bend us to the earth. 

Rituals, in even the less ardent and intractable, 
are not soon, nor easily, nor all at once, resigned. 
We must cease then to marvel that the most im- 
pressive, the most awful, and perhaps the most 
universal of devotions, human sacrifice, should not 
have been overthrown by the declining years of 
Pythagoras. It is true he retained his faculties 
to the last ; he retained also the energy of . his 
mind ; but the voluntary exile of Samos was purely 
a lawgiver in philosophy. His religion was not 
intolerant nor intrusive, but mainly adapted to the 
humbler offices of temperance and peace. Beyond 
this, little is known, and much is feigned of him. 
It would have been well if historians had related 
to us more of what he did, and less of what he did 
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not. If, instead of the story of his dying in a 
bean-field, through h<MTor of its impurity, they 
had carefully traced and pointed out his travels, 
they would neither have mentioned his vojrage to 
In<Ua,i nor have omitted his voyage to Gaul. 
The priests on the Nile were at all times well 
acquainted with their brethren on the Indus and 
Ganges ; and indeed I believe that all the great 
temples of the world have secret communications. 
Do not lift up your hands, my good Pisander ! 
not undeiground, not magical, but opened from 
time to time, in cases of difficulty and danger, 
through confidential agents.' 

All religions, in which there is no craft nor 
cruelty, are pleasing to the immortal Gods ; 
because all acknowledge their power, invoke 
their presence, exhibit our dependence, and exhort 
our gratitude. Therefore, let us never be remiss 
in our duty of venerati on to those holy men, who 
not only manifest their good will toward such 
as think and worship with them, but also toward 
the stranger at the steps of other altars. While 
orators and poets, and philosophers too, are riotous 
and quarrelsome, malicious and vindictive, Reli- 

^If Pythagoras had visited India, the leaned men who 
aooompanied Alexander woald have enquired after him, and 
would have giren the result. 

9 The use of gun-powder, for instance, if not of guns, was 
known to the priests in countries the most distant, and of the 
most difGsrent religions. The army of the Macedonians was 
smitten by its lightnings under the walls fA the Oxydra- 
oians ; the Gauls, and afterward the Persians, under the 
Temple of Delphi > 

[S In 1st ed. this note ends with the words "the army 
of the Gauls under the walls of Delphi"] 
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glon leads to herself, and calls her own, the 
priests of all persnasions, who extend their hands 
one to another from a distance, unrestricted by 
jealousy and ondefiled by blood. 

How great, O my friend, is onr consolation, in 
the certainty that onr prayers and sacrifices are 
accepted ! So long as the priests in our country, 
and around us, live fraternally, let us likewise 
be of the household. But if any devastating reli- 
gion should spring up, any which rouses strife 
and spreads distrust, any which sunders man from 
man, that religion must be rejected by the Gods 
as wicked, and renounced by their worshippers 
as ineffectual. The claimants of such an imposition 
shall never have from me white flour or salt. 
Should you question why the milder creed had 
little effect in Graul ; why the golden rules are not 
valued by the people as the precious reUcs of a 
departed master ; I reply that, in such a state of 
society, it was impossible to bring them bodily 
into use. The priests alone (and it is not every 
priest who will readily sit down to be instructed) 
could profit by his knowledge of geometry, or 
would apply to practice or speculation his theory 
of numbers. A few of them are not utterly igno- 
rant of either ; and it is hence that the trickling 
may be traced. Men living in a state of barbarism 
and warfare would entertain but small respect 
for injunctions to abstain from any obvious and 
palatable food. Silence, forbearance, quietude, 
it cannot be expected should be the inmates of a 
camp. Soldiers without regular supplies (in 
^hich consists the main difficulty, and on which 

n I 
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depend the main advantages in the science of 
war) must subsist on whatever they can seize ; 
and men without regular government (by which 
I can intend no other than of magistrates chosen 
by the people) would, if we consider the bean as 
employed in ballot, be ignorant of the lax and 
foreign interpretation. 

As the fountains of the most celebrated rivers 
are neither easily discoverable nor large, so it often 
happens that things of the greatest moment, in 
the political and moral world, are derived from 
an obscure, from a remote, and from a slender 
origin. I have given you my opinion on the 
cause of the supposition ; but having heard 
another, however less probable, I will report it.^ 

In the south of Italy, where P3^agoras re- 
sided, are^ several cities, Tarentum in particu- 
lar, of Lacedaemonian foundation. One festival 
of this people, whose ancestors were distinguished 
for frugality, was nevertheless, even in ■ the midst 
of primitive Lacedsemon, even in the bosom of 
Temperance herself, deformed with foul excess. 
It was called /i^ Feasi of the Nurses, They 
carried male infants to the Temple of Diana, and, 
after exposing themselves among the tents where 
the populace was assembled, fed them with the 
entrails of swine, which had been sacrificed, and 
with figs, vetches, and beans. Their morals, we 
may believe, were not rendered more austere 
by the fertility and invitations of a delicious 

"^ Qa. whether any author now extant, excepting Psylltis 
in his epistle, mentions this. > 
[8 w^«f.,"were."] 
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climate. At a distance from Taygetus and 
Cithaeron, they were (allow me the expression) 
beyond the latitudes of checking breezes from 
the headlands of bluff morality ; and the voice >* 

of the Sirens sounded in ears sealed only to the Z^ 

call of reprehension and reproof. The hunter of -^ 

Laconia would have smiled to hear them imitate ^ 

his shout, and tell the trembling Sybarite, their »C 

neighbour, that such were the shouts of Spar- «^ 

tans. He would have wondered that terror ^ 

should be excited ini another by that which ex- «-.. 

cited only ridicule in himself ; he would have ^ 

stared not a little at the start from the couch, ^| 

and the rustle of roses on the marble floor. S** 

P3rthagoras could not say, Abstain from the £g 

city, abstain from the fellowship of the Taren- 
tines ; it would have exasperated them against 
him ; but he might have heard related to him 
some instance of sensuality which happened at 
this festival, and might have said briefly, yet sig- 
nificantly, abstain from beans. Ordinances have rii 
often been observed and commemorated far be- 
yond the intent and expectation of their founder. 
Certain it is that, formerly as at present, in the - 
popular states of Italy, the election and rejection 
of magistrates were signified by beans ; and no ;rj 
less evidently was it the interest of the philo- v 
sophical stranger to dissuade his auditors from 
the concerns of state. This, while it procured 
toleration and conciliated esteem, introduced them 
to such habitudes of close reflection, as withheld 
them from being the agitators, and fitted them 
to become, by just degrees, the leaders of the 
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commonwealth. After all, if they pursued any 
other line of conduct, A^ at least would escape un- 
censured, and might complete without juridical, 
or, what he would more have deprecated, popular 
molestation, his scheme of general ref<»iB. 

Abstain from beans we have considered in a 
moral and political, but also in a religious point 
it may easily be defended, by' high authorities^ 
However, I must express my doubts whether ifl 
the lifetime of Pythagoras his followers abstasied 
from this article of food. Is it not probable that 
those who came after him took the letter for the 
spirit, as we know H to have happened in some 
other doctrines, and within a century from the 
founder's death? To abstain with rigour from 
things indifferent, (and from some indeed they 
did abstain,) may not appear consistent with the 
exercise of reason. Arrogant it may be thought 
in him who commanded, and infantine in those 
who obeyed. But, in the religions which have 
continued the longest, certain foods (it is said) 
are prohibited ; and the observance of sudi pro- 
hibition is the moral cause of their duration. He 
who will not obey in what is easy, will not obey 
in what is difficult : but the subjects of these 
theocratical governments are every day refreshed 
with the exercise of salutary compliance. At the 
moment when a sense of duty is liable to be ex- 
tinguished in others, in them it is sure to be 
excited ; there is piety if they fast ; if they satisfy 
their hunger there is piety. It appears to me, that 
the wisest and most provident of oriental legis- 

[1 i«f ^rf.,"from.'l 
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.lators are in nothing more worthy of our esteem 
and veneration, than in the ordinance of these 
prohibitions. Can we ascertain what nations 
iiave, or what nations have not, been canni- 
bajfi ? Why does it revolt more strongly against 
ova senses to eat a man than to kill one ? The 
prime in itself is surely not so great. Nature has 
fixed certain barriers, of which many seem fan- 
cifully chosen and arranged, against the irruption 
of our appetites. There are animals never brought 
upon our tables, although the flesh is said to be 
wholesome, and the flavour grateful. It is need- 
less to seek how first it happened that man violated 
the semblance of himself and of his Gods. Was 
it war, was it fanaticism, or was it famine, that 
impelled him to the accursed sacrifice ? Pisander 1 
Pisander ! he had tasted the fatness of the lamb 
that he carried in his bosom : he had tempted the 
fawn by caresses from afar : it had licked his hand, 
and he had shed its blood I ^ 

Cannibals have been found where food was 
plentiful : and the savage does not loathe for its 
ugliness the hugest serpent. There must be 
something, and it must be in the brute creation, 
which he shall fear to consume for the impiety of 
the deed. 

The sacrifice of a human victim can only be 
performed with the concurrence of prince or 
magistracy. Of course Pythagoras could not 
oppose it, consistently with his profession of ab- 
staining from their concerns. Nevertheless he was 
at liberty to introduce a doctrine which, as the day 
of cultivation advanced, would undermine the 
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P3rre and release the victim. The Druids were, 
and are, and always will be, barbarous. Their 
order has not existed long, and will soon termi- 
nate, the Gauls being not only the most ferocious 
of mankind, but the most suspicious and acute ; 
they are also the most versatile, the most incon* 
stant, and (what makes sad work with solemnities) 
on the detection of halt or blemish, men' of 
irrepressible mimicry, of unquenchable derision. 
Those in the vicinity of Massilia are free already 
from the furies of fanaticism. Intercourse with 
the Tyrrhenians and Ligurians has humanized 
them greatly, and the softer voice of Ionia has 
now persuaded them, that the Gods can tal^e us 
when they want us, without wicker baskets ;^ 
and that the harp and dance are as pleasant to 
them as the cries and agonies of dying men." 

Thus ends the epistle of Psyllus ; and at least 
in the end of it I think we shall agree. His 
comfits will sweeten my pomegranate. 

Not in 1st ed. Like many men of his time, Lander 
was too enthusiastic over the first beginnings of the French 
Revolution to pardon the Fnmch their submission to 
Napoleon. But, unlike some, he remained a Republican all 
his days. 

[3 " Some make use of huge images woven of osiers, 
which they fill with living men, and these being lighted the 
men perish in the flames." — Conor De Bello GalUco, vi. i6.] 
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CLXXXII. 

ASPASIA TO ANAXAGORAS. 

HATEVER may be the partiality of 
your Massilian to Pythagoras, it is 
evident enough that the philosopher 
of Samos, possessing great acquired 
intelligence! and gifted with extraordinary powers 
of mind, was an intriguer and an impostor. And 
truly, O Anaxagoras, it is much to be desired 
that others now living were exempt from a 
certain part of such an imputation. Our friend 
Socrates, I am sorry to say, intimates to his 
friends in private that he has a kind of genius* 
always at his ear, who forewarns him in affairs 
apparently the most indifferent. If we consider 
it well, we shall be of opinion that there are 
few things so indifferent as they seem to us ; 
few, the consequence of which may not, visibly 
ot invisibly, act with grave importance on the 
future. But if a Genius, a superhuman power, 
were to influence the actions of any man, surely it 
would be those which must necessarily put in 
motion the levers and regulators of a common- 

[t ** Yon have often heard me speah in times past of an 
oracle or sign vhich comes to me, and is the divinity which 
Miletus ridicnles in the indictment. This sign I have had 
ever since I was a child. The sign is a voice which comes 
to me and always forbids me to do something which I am 
going to do, but never commands me to do anything."— 
Jcmettt PlatOt Apology, 31.] 
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wealth. We are all under the guidance of a 
Deity if we will let him act on us ; but it is as 
easy to slip from under his guidance, as it is 
difficult to escape from the penalties of our error. 
Already there are some who are jealous of Socrates 
and his Genius ; and who perhaps may try, here^ 
after, whether the Genius will help him to elude 
the laws. For novelties in i«ligian, as you know, 
ate not held guiltless ; and a Genius that renders 
a man wiser or better is indeed an innovator. As 
they cannot catch him, I fear they may lay their 
hands upon our Socrates. 




CLXXXIII. 

ANAXAGORAS TO PERICLES, 

! T is easier to answer the questions thaa 
the kindnesses of your letter. I will 
beg^n then. 
We have not two factions; aris* 
tocracy has kept aloof from Lampsacus. The people 
find themselves so secure and comfortable under 
the ancient laws, that they would no more hazard 
any innovation, than they would alter their course 
at sea when they were sailing with a favourable 
wind. They hardly can be brought to believe 
that any nation hath abrogated two laws in 
twenty or thirty years, or hath been obliged by 
prosperity or adversity to enact so many in so 
brief a space of time. Miletus was always just to 
her colonies. She has founded more than sixty ; 
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and not a single one jbiaA«ver had reason to com- 
plain of her exacliosis or restrictions. All th« 
great empires that have existed in the worldi 
Chaldaea, Babylonia, Media, Persia, all these 
taken t<^ether, have not sent out the hundredth 
part of what has gone forth from the bosom of 
Miletus. Surely, of political glory this is the 
highest : to rear carefully a numerous family, 
educate it honestly, protect it Ixravely, and provide 
Ux it plenteously and independently. Her citi- 
zens have more reason to be proud of this section 
in their polity, than some others who are much 
powerfuUer. Would not every mother wish to 
Aee her own features in her daughter ? her own 
constitutional strength, her own character, her 
own prosperity ? What inconsistency, then, what 
loUy, what madness, for the metropolis .to wish 
otherwise in regard to her colony 1 Is the right 
arm stronger by rendering the left weaker ? Gain 
we any vantage-ground against our enemy by 
standing on the prostrate body of our child ? 

To whom am I writing ? to Pericles ? yes, to 
him ; to the man who best knows that the 
strongest reasons of state proceed from the mouth 
of justice. 

And now let me loose again. Seldom have I 
written, and never have I spoken, so long at a 
time on such a subject. Could you ever draw from 
me even an opinion on these matters, in a city 
where (excepting mypell) you alone preserved 
in them your calmness, equanimity, and cornpo^ 
sure ? Even Aspasia, who unites the wisdom 
of the heart to the wisdom of the understandingi 
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and has more in both than any one else in either, 
was sometimes in perturbation at politics, and 
sometimes in grief. 
A while since I sent her a dozen or more of 

t 

such verses* as our young people, and others who 
should know better, are idle enough to compose 
in the open air. My neighbour, Proxenus, the 
Massilian, has been employed in making a collec- 
tion from the gardens round about. The greater 
part, he tells me, are upon love and flowers, dews 
and suns, stars and moons, evenings and morn- 
ings, springs and autumns. He observes that 
summer is rather out of favour with the poets ; 
and that where winter is mentioned, he has often 
found the whole composition scored across with a 
nail, or with a piece of tile, or de£eu;ed in some 
other way as nigh at hand. Proxenus is no poet, 
and therefore it is the more amusing to hear him 
discourse on poetry. 

**I am sated with: flowers," said he. "The 
Muses ought to keep out of the market : if they 
must come into it, let them not come as green- 
grocers. See, what a large proportion in my 
collection is upon flowers and foliage, with here 
and there a solitary turtle-dove, and a nightingale 
deplorably belimed. A few pious men indeed 
have written in reverence of the tutelary God, 
and have done all they could to repress the 
licentiousness of the young and thoughtless. The 
best inscription I have found among them is in 
the garden of Mnestheus; and this perhaps ia 

[1 The verses written in Greek and Roman gardens were 
usually addressed to Pij^pas, the tutelary god of gardens.] 
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worth preseiration rather for its grave admonition 
and religious sentiment than its poetry." 

So fur Proxenus. I do not remember what 
were those verses I sent to Asposia ; there may 
be more good sense in these* 

niSCIUPTION OH A PLINTH Ut THE GARDEN Or ICKESTHEUS 

AT LAHFSACUS. 

Youngsters ! who write false names, and slink behind 

The honest garden-god to hide yourselves, 

Take heed unto your ways ! the worshipful 

Requires from all npris^t stiaightforwardiieaB. 

Away, away then subterfuge with him I 

I would not diide severely ; nor would he. 

Unless ye thwart him ; for alike we know 

Ye are not childisher than elder folk. 

Who piously (in doing ill) believe 

That every God sees every num. . . but one. 



CLXXXIV. 

ASPASIA TO ANAXAGORAS. 

[HE Style of your Psyllus is, I presimie, 
Massilian. He walks heavily through 
high-stemmed leafy flowers. Does he 
not deserve now this little piece of 
imitation ? 

Forbear to call it mockery; for mockery is 
always rude and inhumane. 

Our friend Socrates has taken a wife. In every 
danger he has been thought singularly brave ; 
and, if the is what she is represented, the action 
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proTM it. He leteias his cnitom of littittg* in the 
porticoes, and beckooti^ to pusen, and ooxtrers- 
ing on loveliness, and oommendtng equanimity, 
and driving the schoolmen mad. Yet among the 
Epithalamions, the cleverest is one which cele* 
farates him for the quality most remote from his 
character. Thales and Pherecydes and Pythagoras, 
and some few more, would really have made 
Philosophy domestic. Our epithalamiast, intend- 
ing nothing satirical, tells Socrates (whom 
neither celihacy nor marriage have detained at 
home, and yfho nev^ could resist an opportunity 
of wrangling, while a soj^st or a straw was 
before him) that he first brought philosophy from 
heaven into private houses I I hope he will find 
her in his own as often as he wants her : but if he 
is resolved to bring her down into ours, such as 
we have seen her lately, the city will be all in a 
bustle with the double-bolting of doors. 
Let the archons look to it. 
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CLXXXV.* 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

HAVE been exhorting Pericles t6 
leave Attica for awhile, and to enj<^ 
with me the pleasures of retirement 
in the little isle of Tenos. He lis- 
tened to my entreaty with his usual attention 
and interest, and soon began to expatiate on 
the charms, on the benefits, on the necessity, of 
retirement. Without a question I fancied I had per- 
suaded him to compliance, when, with an air of sad- 
ness so attempered with sweetness as it never was 
in any other man, he ^id tome, ** Aspasia ! you can 
create in me as many wishes as spring up in the 
bosom of a child ; and it is partly by planting the 
slips of your own in mine, and partly by the 
warmth of your eloqnence. What then must be 
my sense of duty to my country, if, after all these 
representations, and after all my fatigues and 
injuries, my determination is fixed to remain 
some time longer in the city ? Hereafter we may 
visit Tenos ; hereafter I may drink of the lim- 
pid brook, before the house, whose cold water has 
reddened this hand when you were little. We 
will build our navies on it : we will follow them 
along the bank, and applaud them as they clash. 
Even I foresee a perfidy in Asapsia ; she will pre- 
tend to run as fast as she can, and yet let Pericles 
outrun her. No, no ; that kiss shall not obviate 
V This letter is not in ist <d.2 
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such dupUdty. Have I no reason for the suspicion 
when you often have let me get the better of you 
in argument ? Another and easier life may await us 
there, when this political one is uncoiled from us. 
But our child must associate with the children of 
the Athenians : he must love his father's friends ; 
he must overcome and pardon his father's adver- 
saries. We ought never to buy happiness with 
our children's fortunes, but happiness is not the 
commodity ; it is desertion, it is evasion, it is 
sloth. However, there is at last a time when we 
may hang up our armour and claim the stipend of 
retirement and repose. Meanwhile, let us fix our 
eyes on Tenos.'* , 

Whether, O Cleone, we regard the moral or the 
material world, there is a silent serenity in the 
highest elevation. Pericles appears the greater 
when seen on his solitary eminence against the 
sky. Power has rendered him only more gracious 
and compliant, more calm and taciturn. 



CLXXXVI. 

ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 

jERICLES tells me that you are 
less tranquil than you were formerly, 
and that he apprehends you are 
affected not a little by the calumnies 
of your enemies. 

If it is true that there can be no calumny 
without malice, it is equally so that there can be 
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no malice without some desirable quality to 
excite it. Make up your mind, Aspasia, to pay 
the double rate of rank and genius. It is much 
to be the wife of Pericles ; it is more to be 
Aspasia. Names that lie upon the ground are 
not easily set on fire by the torch of Envy, but 
those quickly catch it which are raised up by 
fame, or wave to the breeze of prosperity. Every 
one that passes is ready to give them a shake and 
a rip ; for there are few either so busy or so idle 
as not to lend a hand at undoing. 

You, Pericles, and myself, have a world of 
our own, into which no Athenian can enter 
without our permission. Study, philosophize, 
write poetry. These things I know are difficult 
when there is a noise in the brain ; but begin, 
and the noise ceases. The mind, slow in its 
ascent at first, accelerates every moment, and is 
soon above the hearing of frogs and the sight of 
brambles. 



CLXXXVII. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

PESTILENCE has broken out in the 
city, so virulent in its character, so 
rapid in its progress, so intractable to 
medicine, that Pericles, in despite of 
my remonstrances and prayers, insisted on my 
departure. He told me that, if I delayed it a 
single day, his influence might be insufficient to 
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obtain me a receptioii in any town, or any 
hamlet, throi^fkout the whole of Greece. He 
has promised to write to me daily, but he de» 
clared he could not assure me that his letters 
would come regularly, although he purposes to 
send them secretly bf the shepherds, fumigated 
and dipped in oil before they depart from Athens. 
He has several Bums in Thessaly under Mount 
Ossa, near Sicurion. Here i am, a few stadions 
from the walls. Never did I breathe so pure an 
air, so refreshing in the midst of summer. And 
the lips of my little Pericles are ruddier and 
softer and sweeter than before. Nothing is 
wanting, but that he were less like me, and 
more like his father. He would have all my 
thoughts to himself, wer6 Pericles not absent. 




CLXXXVIII. 

CLEONE TO ASPA,SIA. 

,SPASIA! I will not allow either the 
little Pericles, or the great one, or 
both together, to possess all your 
thoughts. Nay, your letter itself con- 
tradicts you. Cleone and the plague must inter- 
cept and divide them occasionally. 

Pestilences are maladies that rage with more 
violence than others, but, like all violent things, 
soon pass away. The worst effects of them are 
the seditions, and other sad irregularities, that 
always burst forth when the banner of Death ie 
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unfurled in a populous city. But it is mostly the 
intemperate that are swept away. 

Alas 1 I must not dissemble the magnitude of 
the danger ; for I know your resolution, I might 
say rashness. What I have written is true ; but 
I am most afraid that you will not fear enough. 
Keep up your courage where you are ; do not 
exert it anjrwhere else. 



CLXXXIX. 
ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 
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[' LEONE I Cleone I if you could but see 
Athens, you would fuid it a ditch to 
throw all your dogmas into. The 
pestilence has not only seized the 
intemperate, but, like that which Chryses impre- 
cated on the Greeks before Troy, smitten nobler 
heads after the viler. Pericles himself has not 
escaped it. He refused to abstain from appearing 
in the assemblies of the people, and among the 
consultations id regulate (as far as might be) the 
burial and burning of the dead. His temperance 
and courage, the most efficacious preservatives 
against contagion, failed at length in the effect. 
The fever seized him, and although he has risen 
from his bed free from all symptoms of the 
distemper, his strength is impaired, and many 
years (he tells me) seem to have crowded into a 
few days. 
n K 
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CXC. 



ANAXAGORAS TO ASP ASIA. 



[EHOLD, O Aspasia ! I send you 
verses. They certainly are less 
valuable than some in your collec- 
tion, but, to make up the difference, 
I enclose a cockle-shell. 




1. 



Beanty I thoa art a vanderer on the earth. 
And hast no temple in the fairest isle 

Or city over-sea, where Wealth and Mirth 
And ail the Graces, all the Muses, smile. 



2. 



Yet these have always nurst thee, with such fond, 
Such lasting love, that they have followed up 

Thy steps thro' every land, and placed beyond 
The reach of thirsty Time thy nectar-cup. 



Thou art a wanderer, Beauty ! like the rays 
That now upon the platan, now upon 

The sleepy lake, glance quick or idly gaze. 
And now ave manifold and now are none. 



J have call'd, pemting, after thee, and thoo 
Hast tum'd and look'd and said some pretty word. 

Parting the hair, perhaps, upon my brow, 
And telling me none ever was preferr'd. 
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5. 

In more than one brif^t form hast thou appeared, 
In more than one sweet diaJect hast spoken : 

Beauty I thy spelk the heart within me heard, 
Griev'd that they bound it, grieves that they are 
broken. 

All the verbiage which you will find below 
I found rudely scrawled on a stone-table, in the 
garden of my next neighbour Parmcnio. I per- 
ceive it to be of little worth, by this ; it has found 
an imitator, or rather a correspondent : yet, as he 
writes angrily, it may not be much amiss.. 

These are scratched under the preceding. 

I have some merit too, old m ffn f 

And show me greater if you can. 

I always took what Beauty gave, 

Nor, when she snatch'd^t back, look'd grave. 

Us modest youths it most beseems 

To drink from out the running streams : 

Love on their banks delights to dwell . . . 

The bucket of the household well 

He never tugs at, thinking fit 

Only to quench his torch in it. 

Shameless old fellow I do you boast 

Of conquests upon every coast ? 

I> O ye Gods i should be content 

(Yea, after all the sighs I've spent. 

The sighs, and, what is yet more hard. 

The minas, talents, gone in nard 1) 

With only one : I would confine 

Medkly this homesick heart of mine 

Twizt Lampsacus and Hammoo's shrine. 

r 
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CXCI. 

ASPASIA TO ANAXAGORAS. 

|T is really oddenongli that no temple 
or altar was ever dedicated to Beauty. 
Vengeance, and other such person- 
ages, whom f0«, Anaxagoras, venture 
occasionally to call allegorical, have altars enow, 
and more than enow of worshippers. 

Whatever, in your satirical mood, you may think 
about the cockle^ell, I shall always value it, as 
much nearly as the verses, and I have ordered it 
to be made into a clasp for them. Taunt me then 
as often as jrou please. It will be like g^rls pelting 
with roses : if there is any harm done, it is only 
to the fingers of the pelter. 



cxcn. 

ASPASIA TO PERICLES. 

OW the fever is raging, and we are 
separated, my comfort and delight is 
in our little Pericles. The letters 
you send me come less frequently, 
but I know you write whenever your duties will 
allow you, and whenever men are found courageous 
enough to take charge of them. Although you 
preserved with little care the speeches you deli- 
vered formerly, yet you promised me a copy of the 
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latter, and as many of the earlier as you could 
collect among your friends. Let me have them 
as soon as possible. Whatever bears the traces of 
your hand is precious to me : how greatly more 
precious what is imprest with your genius, what 
you have meditated and spoken I I shall see your 
calm thoughtful £ftce while I am reading, and will 
be cautious not to read aloud lest I lose the iUu- 
sion of your voice. 




CXCIII. 

PERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

|SPASIA ! do you know what you have 
asked of me ? Would you accept it, 
if you thought it might make you 
love me less ? Must your affections 
be thus loosened from me, that the separation, 
which the pestilence may render an eternal one, 
may be somewhat mitigated ? I send you the 
papers. The value will be small to you, and in- 
deed would be small to others, were it possible 
that they could fall into any hands but yours. 
Remember the situation in which my birth 
and breeding and bent of mind have placed me. 
Remember the powerful rivals I have had to 
contend with, their celebrity, their popularity, 
their genius, and their perseverance. You know 
how often I have regretted the necessity of obtain- 
ing the banishment of Cimon, a man more similar 
to myself than any other. I doubt whether he 
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had quite the same management of his thoughts 
and words, but he was adorned with every grace, 
every virtue, and invested by Nature with every 
high function of the soul. We happened to be 
placed by our fellow-citizens at the head of two 
adverse Mictions. Son of the greatest man in our 
annals, he was courted and promoted by the aris- 
tocracy : I, of a &mily no less distinguished, was 
opposed to him by the body of the people* You 
must have observed, Aspasia, that although one 
of the populace may, in turbulent times, be the 
possessor of great power, it rarely has happened 
that he retained it long, or without many sangui- 
nary struggles* Moroseness is the evening of tur- 
bulence. Every man after a while begins to think 
himself as capable of governing as one (whoever 
he may be) taken from his own rank. Amidst all 
the claims and pretensions of the ignorant and 
discontented, the eyes of a few begin to be turned 
complacently toward the more courteous de- 
meanour of some well-bom citizen, who presently 
has an opportunity of conciliating many more, by 
affability, liberality, eloquence, commiseration, 
diffidence, and disinterestedness. Part of these 
must be real, part may not be. Shortly after- 
ward he gains nearly all the rest of the citizens 
by deserting his order for theirs : his own party 
will not be left behind, but adheres to him bravely, 
to prove ^ they are not. ashamed of their choice, and 
to avoid the imputation of inconsistency. 

Aspasia ! I have done with these cares, with 
these reflections. Little of life is remaining, but 

tst€d^"Aewn 
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my happiness will be coetaneous with it, and my 
renown will survive it : for there is no example of 
any who has governed a state so long, without a 
a single act of revenge or malice, of cruelty or 
severity. In the thirty-seven years of my admin- 
istration I have caused no citizen to put on mourn- 
ing.^ On this rock, O Aspasia ! stand my Pro- 
pylxa and my Parthenon. 




CXCIV. 

ASPASIA TO PERICLES. 

I RATITUDE to the immortal Gods over- 
povvers every other impulse of my 
breast. You are safe. 
Pericles 1 O my Pericles ! come 
into this purer air ! live life over again in the 
smiles of your child, in the devotion of your 
Aspasia ! Why did you fear for me the plague 
within the city, the Spartans round it ? why did 
you exact the vow at parting, that nothing but 
your command should recall me again to Athens ? 
Why did I. ever make it ? Cruel 1 to refuse me 
the full enjoyment of your recovered health ! 
crueller to keep me in ignorance of its decline ! 
The happiest of pillows is not that which Love 
first presses ; it is that which Death has frowned 
on and passed over. 

[' See Langhome's Plutarch, where thase words are given 
as ths last that Pericles spoke.] 
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ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 

AVE you never observed, O most 
observant Aspasia, that there are 
many things which we can say in 
writing, and which we cannot so 
well deliver in speech, even to our nearest friend ? 
During all the time of my residence with you and 
Pericles, intimate as was our familiarity from the 
commencement, never once did either of you ex- 
press a wish to hear the reason why I left my 
countrymen for strangers. The dislike I always 
had to relate my concerns, and to present my 
features for inspection, withheld me from the 
narrative : and delicacy withheld you from in- 
quiry. 

Come, I will live over with you now that portion 
of my life which I did not live with you before. I 
would not escape for refuge into crowds : I would 
not repair my fortune by hammering on the anvil 
in the Agora : I would not (pardon my applica- 
tion of our proverb at Clazomenai) make my 
purse of swine's ears. Such is the occupation of 
those who intend to profit by a public auditory. 

Often had I been solicited by the worthier of 
the citizens to appear in public, and to take a 
part, if not in the administration of affairs, at 
least in the debates. It ill suited my temper and 
turn of mind. Ours, like most free cities, was 

[1 Not in lit ed.'\ 
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diYided into two factions, the aristocratical and 
democratical. While others were makinj;^ their 
way forward to the head of them, I sat quietly 
at home, and, to relax my mind occasionally from 
its sustained and fixed position for loftier and 
purer speculations, meditated on the adyantages 
and disadvantages of each government. No small 
quantity had 1 written at last of remarks and 
aphorisms : behold a specimen : in most cities 
the majority is[composed of the ignorant, the idle, 
and the profligate. In most cities, after a time, 
there are enough of bad citizens to subvert good 
laws. Immoral life in one leader of the people 
is more pernicious than a whole street full of 
impurities in the lower quarters of the com* 
munity, seeing that streams, foul or fair, cannot 
flow upward. 

Be sure, Aspasia, I never promulgated such 
perilous doctrines. To prove that I was erroneous 
in the two first positions, the citizens would have 
poisoned or stoned me, and their orators would 
clearly show my unfitness to give advice, in my 
attempting to demonstrate no more important or 
novel a truth than that water cannot run up a 
mountain. Such is the emplo3rment, such l^e 
ingenuity and sincerity of eloquence. 

I was inclined to the democracy, because I knew 
that all government ought to be chiefly for the 
advantage of the many ; but when I considered 
long and attentively its operations and effects, 
I began to doubt whether the people are more 
likely to know their interests than the aristocracy 
are to promote them. Immovable property is th« 
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only sure pledge for political equity, and the 
holders are not at all times ready to offer it. 
Merchants are the worst of adventurers and 
gamesters, because their native land is not their 
country. They-are the sucklings of an alien, and 
love her best who gives them nutriment. Their 
preponderance in a state will invariably be in its 
subversion. 

I intended to speak of myself^ but you see I 
cannot keep to my theme ; it soon tires me . » 
soon escapes me. The scanty streamlet has run 
but a little way, and is lost among the sands. A 
few words more, however. Before I left my 
country, I offered some brief observations on im- 
portant matters, then in discussion, to persons 
in authority. Do I much over-estimate my soli- 
dity of intellect, my range of comprehension, or 
my clearness of discernment, in believing that 
all these qualities in me, however imperfect, are 
somewhat more than equivalent to theirs? I 
concealed this truth from them, if truth it be, and 
told them only what I thought it was their in- 
terest, and would surely be their intention, to 
perform. They rewarded me by suffering me to 
depart in peace, unanswered and unnoticed. We 
might imagine that advice, like manure, is only good 
and applicable when it has lain a long while by. 
He reasons ill who reasons with a bad reasoner • • 
He walks on chaff and tires himself without pro* 
gress and without impression. I never expostulate 
with the self-sufficient ; but on this occasion I 
desired a friend of theirs to enquire of them 
whether they thought a conflagration in Qazo- 
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menai would only warm their baths and cook, 
their dinners. Had I been willing to abuse my 
faculties, it would have been an easy matter for me 
to have swept them from their places, and to have 
assumed the highest; for the rapacious has no 
hold upon the people, and vulgar manners in the 
candidate for office are no recommendation even 
to vulgar men. 

Here endeth my life in my own country. 




CXCVI. 

CLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

jT has Deen wisely said that Virtue 
hath only to be seen to be beloved : 
but unwisely, that Vice^ hath only 
to be seen to be hated. Certain it 
is that the more habituated we are to the con- 
templation of a pure and placid life, the more do 
we delight in it. I wish it were equally so that 
every glance at Vice loosened a feather from her 
plumage, and that on a nearer approach and 
more stedfast observation she grows hideous. 
Proofs to the contrary come before us every day. 

Eupolis and Mnesilochos and Callias and 
Cratinos, like most other authors, are indifferent 

£1 '* Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs bat to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft» fauniliar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embraoe." 

—Pope, Essay on Man, ii 217.] 
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to any result from their writings but popularity 
and emolument. And we are informed here at 
Miletus that several of your philosophers are 
now employing a language, on the powers and 
provinces of love, far more seductive to the 
passions of their youthful auditors than the most 
indecent of theatrical ribaldry. For surely there 
is little seductive in a boisterous jocularity, that 
seizes and holds down the hand from the pain- 
fully blushing forehead, and forces the eyes to 
see what they would shun. Ionian manners, 
I am afraid, are as licentious as the Athenian : 
but ours are become so by our intercourse with 
the Persians, the Athenian by theirs with the 
Philosophers. It is only of late that such 
poisonous perfumery has had this influence on 
the brain ; it is only since the departure of the 
sedate unostentatious Anazagoras, that syllogists 
have snapped their fingers at experiment. 
Against such men the arrows of ridicule are 
well directed : but these arrows fall harmlessly 
from flowing robes ; and indeed the purple dye is 
everywhere a panacea. 
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CXCVII. 

ANAXAGORAS TO PERICLES. 

[HANKS, O Pericles, for your provident 
care of me ! Provident do I say? Noi 
any thing but that ; kind, generous, 
profuse ; but if you really saw the 
extent of my wants, you would only send me 
tiotice that you and those about you are well and 
happy. 

The fever which has broken out in your city 
will certainly spare you if you reside in the 
Acropolis : and yet you tell me that you are re- 
solved on taking no such precaution, lest you 
should appear to claim an exemption from the 
common peril. 

What prudent men were my enemies in Athens, 
to send me back hither ! they would not let me 
live nor die among them ! 

You have little curiosity to know any thing 
about private men and retired places. Neverthe- 
less I will tell you and Aspasia what is Lamp- 
sacus. 

Shrimps and oysters are the lower order of the 
inhabitants : and these, it is pretended, have 
reason to complain of the aristocracy above 
them. The aristocracy on their side contend that 
such complaints are idle and unfoimded ; that 
they are well fed and well clothed, and that the 
worst that ever happens to them is to be taken 
out of their beds, and to be banded, marshalled, 
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and embarked, in the service of their country. 
In few more words, we all are either fishermen or 
vine-dressers. I myself am a chief proprietor : 
my tenement is small, but my vinejrard is as 
spacious as any about. It is nearly a hundred 
of my paces broad : its length I cannot tell you, 
for in this direction it is too steep for me walk 
up it. My neighbours have informed me that 
there is a fine spacious view of the Hellespont and 
headlands from the summit, I only know that 
there is a noble God,^ a century old at the least. .. 
he who protects our gardens and vines. An image 
of him stands either at the top or the bottom of 
every avenue in the vicinity. He frowns in many 
of them ; yet, amid all his threats, there is 
in his good-humoured gravity something like a 
half-invitation. The boys and girls write verses 
under him, -Very derogatory to his power and 
dignity. They usually write them, I understand, 
in one another's name ; just as if he could not find 
them out, and would not punish them in due 
season. Enough of this : I have somewhat less 
to say about myself. The people love me, for I 
am no philosopher here, and have scarcely a book 
in the house. I begin to find that eyes are 
valuables and books utensils. Sitting at my 
door, I am amused at the whistle of curlews, 
and at their contentions and evolutions, for a 

[I " This god (Priapas) is honoured also elsewhere where 
there are herds of sheep aad goats aad swarms of bees, bat 
the people of Lampsacns honour him especially above all 
other gods, saying that he is the son of Dionysus and Aphro- 
dite."— /VuaamVu, iz. 31.3 
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better possession than a rabble's ear. Some- 
times I go down, and enjoy a slumber on the 
soft deep sands ; an unexpected whisper and 
gentle flap on the face from the passing breeze 
awakens me, or a startling plash from the cum- 
bersome wave as it approaches nearer. Idleness 
is as dear to me, reflection as intense, and friend- 
ship as warm as ever. Yes, Pericles I Friendship 
may pause, may question, may agonize, but her 
semblance alone can perish. 

My moon is in the last quarter, and my days 
ought now to be serene : they are so. Be your^ 
no less ; yours and Aspasia's I 

CXCVIII. 

PERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

N£ true and solid blessing I owe to my 
popularity. Seldom is it that popu- 
larity has afforded any man more than 
a fallacious one. Late wisdom, and 
dearly bought, is mine, Aspasia! But I am delay- 
ing your delight, at one moment by the hurry of 
my spirits, at another by the intensity of my re- 
flections. Our Pericles* is Athenian in privileges 
as in birth. I have obtained a law to revoke a 
former one enforced by me . . and felt no shame. 
If I could hope that other statesmen would 

P See Plutarch for another account of the repeal of the 
law referred to. "This Pericles is he who afterwards 
defeated the Peloponnesians in aaeafig^t atAi]gino8«, and 
was pat to death by the people together with his ooUeacoea." 
^Lang^tom^t Ptuiarch, PtricUs,"} 
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take example from my faults, if I could hope 
that at any future time they would cease to 
be opiniative, imperious^ and self-willed, mistak- 
ing the eminence of station for the supremacy 
of wisdom, I would entreat them to urge no mea- 
sure in which might be traced the faintest sign of 
malice or resentment, whether in regard to parties 
or private men.^ But alas I the inferior part of 
man is the stronger ; we cannot cut the centaur 
in twain : we must take him as we find him com- 
posed, and derive all the advantage we can both 
from his etrength and his weakness. 

I am growing the politician again, when I 
should be the husband and father. 

The odious law, the weight of which I drew 
upon my own head,' is abrogated. The children 

[' w/ir^./'indiYiduaU/T 

a It is stoted in every U/^ ofPericUt that he obtained 
Mba enactment of it. This is incorrect. The law -was an 
ancient one, and required fresh vigour and vigilant observance 
at a time when hostilities were imminent, and when many 
thoosands were residing in the city, who would otherwise 
have iolaimed a right to vote as citieens, while their con- 
oezions were to be found among the inveterate enemies or 
the seceding allies of Athens. Long antecedently to the ad- 
ministration of Pericles, it appeeus that at a certain age the 
iUegitimate were assembled at Cynosarges, in the wrestling 
ring dedicated to Hercules, who himself was in that pie- 
dicament : and these alone entered it. On which occasi o n 
Themistocles, his mother being a Thracian, gave the earliest 
proof of his astuteness, by inviting some of unmixed blood 
and aristocratical lineage to wrestle with him. It is &r 
from improbable that Pericles insisted the rather on the 
eaecntion of this law in opposition to Cimon, whose frvther, 
Miltiades, had married the daughter of Olorus, a prince of 
Thrace, and who himself -was deseended also from a nder of 
that nation. 
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of women not Athenian, are decUred free dtizens. 
Many good men, many good mothers, have 
mourned the degradation of theirs through my 
severity. 

How dear, above the sweetest of Spring, are 
the blossoms that appear in the less genial hours 
of winter ! how dear, above earth, above all things 
upon earth (Aspasia will pardon this, whether 
true or £alse) is our little Pericles ! Am I 
dreaming when I imagine I see this beautiful 
boy, with Health and Hope beside htm, kneeling 
on the border of the tomb, and raising up from 
it a whole family, in long perspective ! We were 
gone, I thought, we were lost for ever. The 
powerful father merged his whole progeny in 
utter darkness ; an infant shall raclaim it. 

No longer is there a cloud upon my brew : no 
longer is there, I am apt to think, a pestilence in 
Athens. 



CXCIX. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

BLESSINGS on the generosity of the 
Athenians ! blessings a thousand fold 
on the paternal heart of Pericles t 
O Pericles ! how wrong are all who 
do not for ever follow Love, under one form or 
other ! There is no God but he, the framer, the 
preserver of the world, the pure Intelligence! 
All wisdom that is not. enlightened and guided 
n L 
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by him is perturbed and perverted. He will 
•bed, O my husband, his brightest tints over our 
autumnal da3rs. Were we ever happy until now ? 
Ah yes, we were . , but undeserving. A fresh 
fountain opens before us, subject to no droughts, 
no overflowings. How gladly, how gratefully, 
do I offer to immortal Love the first libation 1 

Come hither, my sweet child I come hither to 
my heart ! thou art man, thou art Athenian, 
thou art free. We are now beyond the reach, 
beyond the uttermost scope and vision, of 
Calamity. 

CC. 
ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

[LCIBIADES is grown^ up to the 
highest beauty of adolescence. I 
think I should be enamoured of 
him were I a girl, and disengaged. 
No, Cleone t the so easy mention of him proves 
to me that I never should be. He is petulant* 
arrogant, impetuous, and inconsistent. Pericles 
was always desirous that he should study 
oratory, in order that it might keep him at home, 
gratify his vanity the most perfectly and com- 
pendiously, and render him master of his own 
thoughts and those of others. He plainly told 
Pericles that he could learn little from him 
except dissimulation. 
"Even that," replied Pericles, " is useful and 

P isi ed.f " now grown."] 
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necessary : it proceeds from self-command. 
Simulation, on liie contraiy, is falsehood, and 
easily acquired by the meanest intellect. A. 
powerful man often dissembles : he stands erect 
in the course of glory, with open brow but with 
breath supprest : the feebler mind is ready to 
take refiige in its poverty, under the sordid garb 
of whining simulation." 

He then remarked to Pericles, that his oratory 
was somewhat like his economy;^ wanting in 
copiousness and display, 

'* Alcibiades 1" said my husband, ''it is par- 
ticularly this part 6i it which I could wish you 
to adopt. In oratory, there are few who can 
afford to be frugal: in economy, there are few 
who can afford to act otherwise than frugally. I 
am a public man, and it little becomes me to leave 
room for suspicion that, by managing ill my own 
small affairs, I may be negligent in the greater 
of the commonwealth. There are kingdoms in 
Thrace and Asia, where the cares of government 
are consigned to ministers or satraps, and where 
it shall be thought honourable and glorious in one of 
these functionaries to die in debt after managing 

\} " Not that be was inattentive to his finances ; bnt, on 
the contrary, neither negligent of his paternal estate, nor yet 
willing to have modi trouble with it ; as he had not much 
time to spare he brought the management of it into such 
a method as was very easy at the same time that it was 
exact. . . . This way of living was not agreeable to his 
sons when grown up, and the allowance he made to the 
women did not appear to them a generous one ; they com- 
plained of a pittance daily measured out with scrupulous 
eGOoomY."—Langhom/s PbUareh^ Pericles.} 
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the treasury. But surely there is in this no proof 
whatever that he managed it discreetly : there' is 
a fsiir presumption that, neglecting his household, 
he left the community in worse disorder. Un* 
questionably he was a dishonest man, to incur a 
debt beyond the extent of his estate. Forbear* 
ance from accumulation in his own house, is 
hardly to be' deemed a merit by the most incon- 
siderate, in one who can unlock the treasury to 
every relative, every friend, every associate, and 
every dependent. Such persons will generally be 
found to have been gamesters and prodigals, and 
to have entrusted the subordinate branches of 
public concerns to servants, as unfuthful and im- 
provident as those menials who administered their 
own : and the reigns of the princes who employed 
them, if recorded at all, are recorded as prodigies 
of expenditure, profligacy, and disaster. 

" Aristides died poor : but Aristides never was 
rich ; he threw away nothing but his good ex- 
ample. And was his the fault there ? He was 
frugal, he was provident : every action he per- 
formed, every word he uttered, will excite, inform, 
and direct, remotest generations. Thus indeed 
it cannot properly be said that, however now 
neglected, his example was thrown away. Like 
the seeds of plants which a beneficent God hath 
scattered throughout the earth, although many fail 
to come up soon after the season of their sowing,s 

[} 1st sd., *'on the contrary, there." Landor may have 
been thinking of Fox and Sheridan.] 

[S 1st ed., " can hardly be."] 

I* is^ ed., "in the season of their sowing, or soon 

after."] 
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yet do they not decay and perish, but germinate 
in the sterilest soils many ages later ? Aristides 
will be forefather to many brave and honest men 
not descended from his lineage nor his country : 
he will be founder* of more than nations : he will 
give body, vitality, and activity, to sound princi- 
ples. Had he merely been a philosopher, he 
could effect little of this ; commander as he was, 
imperial Persia served only for a mirror to reflect 
his features from Attica on the world.'* 

Alcibiades, in several parts of this discourse, 
had given signs of weariness and impatience. 
Pericles perceived it, and reverted to Aristides. 
At every word that was now spoken he grew more 
and more animated : at the close he sprang up, 
seized the hand of Pericles, and told him he would 
listen as long as he went on in that manner. 

*' Speak to the purpose, as you have begun to do, 
and about^ Aristides, and I shall like you better 
than Aspasia. I think, after all, I may perhaps 
let you be my teacher." He said this laughing. 

My husband replied, 

^ I will not undertake it, Alcibiades ! Perad ; 
venture I may offer you, from time to time, a little 
at once, some serviceable observations, some fruits 
of my experience: but it is only to grace and 
beauty that your restless intractable mind is 
obedient for an hour." 

**Call me any thing, do anything, or nothing," 
said the youth, *' if you will only give me such a 
smile again." 

[I isted^ "the founder."] 
[a ix/tfrf.,*'aU about."] 
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" Go and ride into the coimtry," said my has-, 
band, as he was rising, '* If you retain your high 
opinion of me on your return, you will find me at 
leisure to continue. I leave you, for the present, 
with Aristides." 

Away he went, without a word more to either 
of us. When he was out of the apartment, 
Pericles said, after a thoughtful and serious 
pause. 

He is as beautiful, pla3rful, and uncertain, as 
any half-tamed young tiger, feasted and caressed 
on the royal carpets of Persepolis ; not even 
Aspasia will ever quite subdue him." 



CCI. 

CLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

SHALL never more be in /ear about 
you, my Aspasia I Frolicsome and 
giddy as you once appeared to me, 
at no time of your life could Alci- 
biades have interested your affections. You will 
be angry with me when I declare to you that I do 
not believe you ever were in love. The renown 
and genius of Pericles won your imagination : his 
preference, his fondness, his constancy, hold, and 
will for ever hold, your heart. The very beautiful 
rarely love at aU. Those precious images are 
placed above the reach of the Passions : Time 
alone is permitted to efface them ; Time, the 
ather of the Gods, and even tAfir consumer. 
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ecu. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

|NGRY 1 yes, indeed, very angry am I : 
but let me lay all my anger in the 
right place. I was often jealous of 
your beauty, and I have told you so 
a thousand times. Nobody for many years ever 
called me so beautiful as Cleone ; and when 
some people did b^in to call me so, I could not 
believe them. Few will allow the first to be first ; 
but toe second and third are universal favourites. 
We are all insurgents against the despotism of 
excellence. 

Ah Cleone! if I could divide my happiness 
vith you, I do think I should have much to give 
fou, I would demand a good deal of your sound 
judgment for it ; but you should have it. We 
both of us value our beauty, I suspect, less than 
we used to do, which is certainly wrong ; for 
whatever we may be told, or may tell ourselves, 
we have rather a scantier store of it. However, 
we are not yet come to the last loaf in the 
citadel. 

I did not see Alcibiades again, that day or the 
following. When he came to me, he told me he 
was ashamed of having said an uncivil thing. 

** Of which are you ashamed ? " said I, " O 
Alcibiades ! for there were several not distin- 
guished for courtesy." 
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"As usual, in good humour, which always 
punishes me," said he. *' But I remember I made 
a rude observation on what lies within your 
department." 

'* Economy ? " said I. 

Before he could answer me, Pericles, informed 
that Alcibiades had enquired for him, entemd the 
apartment, 

** I am glad yon are come in," cried he ; " for, 
although I have taken two days to collect my 
courage and words, I think I shall have nore of 
both, now you are present." 

He then began his apology, which Periclesthus 
interrupted. 

** Be prepared for chastisement : I shall im- 
pose a heavy mulct on your patience. I siall 
render an account to you of my administration 
and I hope you will permit it to pass. 

I have a son, as yon know, in whose charactei 
parsimony is not among the more prominent 
qualities.' I am unwilling to shock him by it, 
which is alwajTS apt to occasion a rebound to 
the opposite side : and I am equally unwilling' 
to offer an example or pretext for luxury and 
expense. My own character will permit neither. 
I never gave a splendid feast : I never gave a 
sparing entertainment : I never closed my dining- 
room to a man of elegant manners or of sound 
information. I have not the ample fortune of 
our cousin Cimon, who alwa3rs used it magni- 
ficently : and glad am I that I have it not ; for 

\} ist ed^ " virtues." See Plutarch for an account of tho 
iU-dispositioQ of Xanthippus, the elder son of PericlesO 
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it would oblige me to receive many who must 
disgust me, and who. would occupy more hours 
of my leisure than I can spare. My system 
of domestic life has produced me contentment 
and happiness. May yours, my dear Alcifaiades, 
whether like it or unlike it, do the same ! " 

^ Thank you ) " said he carelessly, and added, 
" But your manner of speaking, which we first 
began to talk about, the other day, is proper only 
for yourself. In any other man it would be ridi- 
culous. Were I to employ it, people would believe 
I assumed the character of Jupiter or Hermes 
walking among mortals. Aspasia's is good enough 
for me. Many think her language as pure and 
elegant as yours : and I have never known it 
enrage and terrify men as yours does." 

"Study then Aspasia in preference," said he. 
" You possess already some of her advantages. 
A beautiful mouth is always eloquent : its de- 
fects are taken for tropes and figures. Let us try 
together which can imitate her best. Neither ot 
us hath ever seen her out of temper, or forgetful 
what argument to urge first and most forcibly. 
When we have much to say, the chief difficulty 
is to hold back some favourite thought, which 
presses to come on before its time, and thereby 
makes a confusion in the rest. If you are master 
of your temper, and conscious of your superiority, 
the words and thoughts will keep their ranks, and 
will come into action with all their energy, com- 
pactness, and weight. Never attempt to alter 
your natural tone of voice ; never raise it above 
' its pitdi : let it at first be somewhat low and slow. 
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This appears like diffidence ; and men are obliged 
to listen the more attentively that thej may hear 
it. Beginning with attention, they will retain it 
during the whole speech : but attention is with 
difficulty caught in the course of one. 

"I am intruding a little on the province of 
Aspasia. If she approves of my advice, pursue 
it ; if she disapproves, be sure I have, spoken in- 
considerately, although I fancy I have observed 
such effects on several occasions." 

He ceased : I enforced as well as I could his 
admonition. But Alcibiades, with grace nearly 
equal, wants his gravity ; and, if ever he should 
be his successor in the administration of the Re- 
public, he must become so by other methods. 



CCIII. 

ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 

JROXENUS is saiUng back to Massi* 
lia. Before he left us, he collected 
a large cargo of luscriptiaHS^ chiefly 
poetical. In Massilia these matters 
are curiosities. The people, who cannot have 
them fresh, are glad to accept them dry, although, 
according to Proxenus, they are little acute in. 
relishing or distinguishing them. 

In his last conversation with me, he gave eyi- 
dence that, should he ever fail as a merchant 




eyi- 
, be 
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hopes to make his fortune as a critic Among his 
remarks was this. 

*' I cannot for my life imagine why Zephyr is 
such a favourite with the poets." 

I answered that we- lonians were always shy of 
him ; but that in other parts, and especially 
toward Gaul and Italy, he certainly was better 
behaved. 

" Better behaved I " cried Prozenus. " By 
the Twins 1 he hath split my sail more than once." 

To comfort him, I replied, " He has done that 
with his best friends, O Prozenus ! " 

" And no longer ago," continued he, " than 
last Boedromion,* he carried off my nether gar- 
ment that was drying upon deck." 

"Ah I there," said I^ " mischievous as he is, he 
could not do the same to them without homicide : 
few of them have one to spare." 

At the recollection of his superior wealth and 
dignity, he grew composed ag^in. The Gods 
grant him a prosperous voyage 1 Ere this letter 
shall reach Athens, he must be almost as £aur as 
C3rthera. What labours and perils do seafaring 
men undergo ! What marvels are ships I They 
travel in a month farther than the fleetest horse 
can do ; to such perfection have they been 
brought, and such confidence is there now in 
human courage and skilL As there hath been 
little or no improvement in them for some 
centuries, we may suppose that, contrary to 
all other inventions, the ingenuity of mortals can 
do nothing more for them. 

C> Our Mareh.] 
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I forg^ot to mention of Proxenus, what may-be 
it were better not to mention at all, that he is 
reported to have broken ofiF the extremity of a 
leaf or two on some curious old yases, and a 
particle of a volute^ from a small column at the 
comer of a lane. Nothing can so distinctly 
prove, say the Lampsacenes, that Proxenus has 
a few drops of barbarian blood in him. Genuine 
Greeks may travel through all the world, and see 
every vase, every column, every statue, worth 
seeing in its whole circumference, without a 
thought of mutilation. Those people who cannot 
keep their hands from violating the purest works 
of ancient days, ought, if there are not too many 
of them, to be confined in separate cages, among 
the untameable specimens of zoology. 

The Lampsacenes, you see by this, are not 
averse to protect the Arts. 

' One E^-les Irwin, who was not poor nor qnite trneda- 
eated, tells us in his Tratfels that he broke off a volnte as a 
reUc from what was called Pompey'i Pillar. This happened 
so lately as the last century. We are, it seems, about to 
remove from Eg^pt the obelisk named Cleopatra's NeedU. 
Do we believe that Egypt is never to come to life again ? It 
may be some hundreds, it may be some thousands of years : 
but these axe to the glories of Egypt as pounds are to our 
national debt . . itself so glorious, and^ of which the forma- 
tion has constituted our glorious men I Are we sure that 
the Genius who created these eternal works, derives no 
portion of his beatitude from the hourly contemplation 
of them, in the country where they were formed and 
fixed? 

£,3 \it td^ " and which has constituted."] 
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CCIV. 

CLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

HAVE found eight verses, of which I 
send you only the four last. So 
entirely do they express what I 
have felt, it seems as if I myself 
had composed them. 

They who tell ua that love and grief are 
without £sincy and invention, never knew invention 
and fancy, never felt grief and love. 

The thorns that pierce most deep are prest 
Only the closer to the breast : 
To dwell on them is now relief. 
And teazs alone are balm to grief 1 

You perhaps will like these better, Aspasia ! 
though very unlike in sentiment and expression. 

z. 

Pyrrha ! yonr smiles are gleams of son 
That after one another nm 
Incessantly, and think it fun. 

3. 

Pyrrha I your tears are short sweet rain 
That glimmering on the flower-lit plain 
Zephyrs kiss back to heaven again. 

3- 
Pyrrha 1 both anguish me : do please 
To shed but (if you wish me ease) 
Twenty of those, and two of these. 
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CCV. 
ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 

[HIPS are passing and repassing 
through the Hellespont, all hours 
of the day ; some of them from the 
Piraeus, urging the allies of Athens 
to come forward in her defence ; others from the 
Peloponese, inciting them to rise up in arms, and 
at once to throw off allegiance. 

Would there be half this solicitude in either of 
the belligerents to be virtuous and happj, sup- 
posing it possible to persuade the one or the 
other that she might be, and without an e£Fort ? 
supposing it, in other words, to be quite as easy 
and pleasant to receive a truth as an untruth. 
Would these mariners and soldiers, and those 
statesmen who send them out, exert half the 
anxiety, half the energy and prowess, to extin- 
guish the conflagration of a friend's house in the 
neighbourhood, as they are exerting now to lay 
in ashes all the habitations that lie beyond it ? 
And such are brave men, such are wise men, 
such are the rulers of the world ! Well hath it 
been said by some old poet, 

Men let themselves slide onward by degrees 
Into the depths of madness ; one bold sixing 
Back from the verge, had saved them • . but it seems 
There dwells rare joy within it I 
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OthoaSiie 
Of Gods and mortals, let the blighting cloud 
Pass over me 1 O grant me wholesome rest 
And innocent uprisings, although call'd 
The only madman on thy reeling earth 1 




CCVI. 

ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 

[T is well that you are removed from 
the city, and that the enemies of 
Athens pay respect either to your 
birth-place or your wisdom, either 
to your celebrity or your confidence. I remember 
that, speaking of the human form and counte- 
nance, both as existing in life and represented in 
the ideal, you remarked that the perfection of 
beauty is what is farthest from all similitude to 
the brutes. Surely then, in like manner, the 
perfection of our moral nature is in our remote- 
ness from all similitude to their propensities. 
Now the worst propensity of the worst beasts ■ 
is bloodshed, for which we pursue them as nearly 
as we can to extermination, but which they never 
commit with so little urgency, or to so great an 
extent, as we do. Until we bring ourselves at 
least to an equality with them, we can hardly be 
said to have made much progress in wisdom. It 
will appear wonderful, and perhaps incredible, to 
future generations, that what are now considered 
the two highest gifts of man, oratory and poetry, 
should be employed, the one chiefly in exciting, 
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the other in emblazoning, deeds of slaughter and 
devastation. If we could see, in the nature of 
things, a child capable of forming a live tiger, 
and found him exercising his power of doing it, 
I think we should say to him, 

Yim might employ your time better ^ child j 
But then, Aspasia, we must not be orators nor 
poets, nor hope for any estimation in the state. 
Beware how you divulge this odd opinion ; or 
you may be accused, as before, of crimes against 
the purity of morals, against the customs of our 
forefathers, and against the established and due 
veneration of the Gods. I hardly know what I 
am treading on, when I make a single step 
toward philosophy. On sand I fear it is ; and, 
whether the impression be shallow or prc^ound, 
the eternal tide of human passions will cover and 
efface it. There are many who would be vexed 
and angry at this, and would say, in the bitterness 
of their hearts, that they have spent their time in 
vain. Aspasia I Aspasia I they have indeed, if 
they are angry or vexed about it.^ 
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CCVIU 

ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 

ID I tell you, O Aspasia, we were 
free and remote from the calamities 
of war ? We were. The flute and 
the timbrel and the harp alone were 
heard along our streets ; and the pavement was 
bestrewn with cistus and lavender and myrtle, 
which grow profusely on the rocks behind iis. 
Melanthos had arrived from the Chersonese to 
marry Eurycleia ; and his friend Sosigenes of 
Corinth^ had determined to be united on the same 
day with her sister Phancra. 

Those who have seen them say that they were 
the prettiest girls in the city : they were also the 
happiest ; but less happy than their lovers, who 
however owed at present but a part of the happi- 
ness to either. They were sworn friends from 
early youth, and had not met since, but always 
had corresponded. 

Why cannot men draw a line against war as 
against plague, and shut up the infected ? Instead 
of which, they are proud of being like the dogs in 
the worst feature ; rushing forth into every aif ray, 
and taking part in it instantly with equal ani- 
mosity. I wish we had arrived at such a degree 
of docility, and had advanced so many steps in 

[> In the u/ Af. this letter follows CCXJ 
[2 Not in ist ed.2 
II M 
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improvement, that by degrees we might hope to 
acquire any thing better of these good creatures. 
We have the worst of every beast, and the best of 
none. 

This is not, O Aspasia ! my usual tone of 
thinking and discoursing : nor is what has hap- 
pened here among the usual occurrences of my life. 
The generous heart needs little to be reminded 
what are the embraces of young and ardent friends; 
and the withered one could ill represent them. 

Eurycleia, in the silence of fondness, in the 
fulness of content, was holding the hand of her 
Melanthos. Love has few moments more sweet. 
Philosophy none more calm. That moment was 
interrupted by the entrance of Sosigenes ; and 
composure was exchanged for rapture by the 
friendly soul of Melanthos. Yes, yes, Aspasia ! 
friendship, even in the young, may be more ani- 
ifiated than love itself. It was not long, however. 

"Where is Phanera?*' 

" I will call her," said Eurycleia, and went 
out. 

Phanera,* fond of ornament, it may be, and 
ambitious to surpass her sister and enchant her 
lover, came not speedily, nor indeed did Eurycleia 
very soon, for it was not at first that she could 
find her. Conversation had begun in the mean- 
while about the war. Melanthos was a little 
more vehement than the mildness of his nature, 
it is said, ever allowed him before, and blamed 
the Corinthians for inciting so many states to 

[1 ist ed., "Pfaanera, whether foad of ornament, I know 
»ot.'l 
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hostility. Often had Sosigenes been looking 
toward the door, expecting his Phanera, and 
now be^n to grow impatient The words of 
Melanthos, who felt the cruelty of war chiefly 
because it would separate the two sisters and 
the two friends, touched the pride of Sosigenes, 
Unable to moderate his temper, now excited by 
the absence of Phanera after the sister had some 
time returned, he said fiercely, 

" It is well to blame the citizens of the 
noblest city upon earth, for not enduring an 
indignity. It is well; but in slaves alone, or 
viler dependents.'* 

" Sosigenes 1 Sosigenes 1 '* cried Melanthos, 
starting up and rushing toward him. At that 
instant the impetuous Sosigenes, believing 
violence was about to follow affront, struck him 
with his dagger to the heart. 

" I could not then calm thy anger with an* 
embrace 1 my' too unhappy [friend ! " while the 
blood gurgled through the words, sobbed forth 
Melanthos. 
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CCVIIU 

ALOBIADES TO PERICLES. 

[OU commanded me, O Pericles, that 
I should write to you, whenever I 
found an opportunity on land. Phor- 
mio* cast anchor before Naupactus : 
we command the Gulf of Crissa, and check the 
movements of the Corinthians. The business of 
blockading is little to my mind. Writing is 
almost as insufferable : it is the only thing I do 
not willingly undertake when my friends desire 
it. Beside, I have nothing in the world to write 
about. We have done little but sink a few vessels 
and bum a few villages. It is really a hard matter 
to find a table to write upon, so quick and so com- 
plete is the devastation. I fancied war had some- 
thing in it more animating and splendid. The 
people of the Peloponese are brave, however. 
They sometimes ask for their children (if very 
young), but never for tiietr lives. Why cannot 
we think them as little worth taking as they of 
giving ? 

I am heartily tired of this warfare ; and Phoimio 
has told me, in plain words, he is heartily tired of 
me. Upon this, I requested his permission to 
join wiUiout delay our army before Potidaea. I 

[* In the 1st ed. this letter follows CCXII.] 

[3 Phonnio, one of the best of the Athenian generals, was a 

man of a rough and hardy character. Aristophanes alludes 

to him as delighting in the hardships of war.] 
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expected not only an nncivil refusal, Imt a sharp 
rebttke. 

" The Gods have b^^ to fsyour us I ** cried 
Phormio. '* This offer is better than the luckiest 
omen. Aldbiades ! thou art the whitest of white 
birds ; and thy flight, whichever wind it float upon, 
Is worth a victory.** 

I would have been angry ; but laughter sprang 
uppermost ; so, throwing my arms round old Phor- 
mio*s neck, I almost pulled him down with it. 

" How now, stripling f " cried he, as willing to 
be angry as I was, ** All this buffoonery before the 
commander of the fleet ! " 




CCIX. 

ALCIBIADES TO PERICLES. 

[ARDLY could it have been expected 
that />!# wkiUstofwkiU ^><£r should 
have been so speedily en the wing. 
The day had not closed when Phor- 
mio told me, that, knowing my fickleness, he ha4 
given orders for my voyage back. Every voyage 
is prosperous that brings me within sight of an 
enemy worth seeing. Brave fellows these Poti- 
daeans 1 They never lose their appetite, even in 
the greatest want of air and exercise. You, 
who hear every thing, ^ust know that they eat 
one another, rather than surrender. I have been 
but three days in the camp, where, to my delight, 
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I found the brave and kindly Socrates. Do yoH 
disapprove of my renewing my intimacy with 
Philosophy in the midst of battles ? Let Philo- 
sophy then stand aside ; and behold in her place 
the defender of his country and the saviour of his 
friend. 

The morning after my arrival, the Potidseans 
burst forth with incredible bravery from their 
gates, overthrowing all opposition. Now was my 
time. The heavy-armed in general, being old 
soldiers, were somewhat slower ; and many of the 
enemy were assailing me when they came up: 
nor indeed was it then in sufficient force. I was 
wounded and overthrown, and, at the beginning, 
stunned : but presently I fancied I heard the 
sound of a brisk sword on armour over me, and 
felt something heavy fall on my legs. I was 
drawn forcibly from under the last of my 
antagonists. Socrates^ raised me up, and defended 
me from the weapons of not a few, unwilling to 
retire and irresolute to renew the engagement, 

I write now, because I am so wounded I can do 
nothing else. 

t' " He took mtt to tnin Ids Uinbs hy exercise, and was a 
ttroQg man. He fonght in tbe expedition to Amphipdis 
and at the battle of Delinm he rescued Xenophoo, vho had 
fallen off his horse ; and when all the rest of the Athenians 
were in full flight, he retired quietly, taming round calmly 
and ready to resist any attadk."— Xti^g. Laeri^SocrtUti^ 
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CCX. 

PERICLES TO ALCIBIADES. 

[OU are courageous, my Alcibiades, 
to a degree which I hardly ever 
observed in another. This alone 
induces me to doubt whether you 
will become, so soon as we both of us wish it, 
an accomplished and perfect soldier. To rush 
against the enemy before your comrades, is not 
indeed quite so unseemly as to lag behind ; yet it 
may be even more detrimental in an officer. With 
old troops, who know their duty, it is always so : 
with younger alone, who want encouragement, it 
may not be. Socrates* deserved the first honours 
in the action : his modesty and his afifection 
transferred them to the imprudent and the van- 
quished, whom he rescued from the shame of 
rashness and the wretchedness of captivity. With 
all my fondness for you, I could not have given 
you my vote ; and had I commanded against 
Potidaea, 1 must have reproved you in presence 
of the army. 

Never, O Alcibiades, inflict on me the misery 
of passing so severe a sentence. I praised you 
before others did ; I condemn you after them. 
Your high spirit deserved its reward ; your 

\} " He also was in the war at Potidsea as a sailor ; for 
there was no room for employing infantry there .... and 
though he displayed much valour there, he surrendered tbo 
prize of valour to Aldbiades*"— ^2V(9g. Laert., Socrates,'] 
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temerity its rebuke. I, who have been the careful 
guardian of your fortune, am the more anxious 
one of your safety and of your fame. In my 
former letter I gave unobstructed way to the 
more pleasurable emotions : and, in every one 
that I shall have occasion to write to you here- 
after, I am confident of the same enjoyment. 
Reply^ to me as your friend, your comrade, the 
partaker of your pains and pleasures, and at most 
the director of your studies. But heie, my Alci- 
biades, we must be grave and serious ': I must, 
for once, not guide, but dictate : no answer is here 
admissible, excepting the answer of a soldier to 
his generaL 



CCXI.« 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

jOU know that to NiconOe was awarded 
by her judge Priapos the prize of 
beauty in the Kallisteia. In return 
for this favourable decision she 

dedicated to him a golden ewer and a fawn-skin. 

Under his image a poet, who perhaps was her 

admirer, and who was grateful to the arbiter, 

wrote this epigram : — 

NiconOe is inclined to deck 

Thy ruddy shoulder and thick neck 

With her own fawn-skin, Lampsacene I 
Beside, she brings a golden ewer 
To cool thy hands in, wry sure 

Among what herbage they have been. 

[1 isi id., " Reply to me, is thow."] [3 Not in ist ed,'\ 
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Ah ! TboQ Kast irldced leerfaii; eyes, 
Asd any maiden trere tunriae 

Who should invest thee &Meto face ; 
Therefoie she does it from behind, 
And blesses thee so just and kind 

In giving her the prise for grace. 

Here are some others, I believe by Erinna her- 
self, but I find inscribed on them Addrtssed to 
Ermna, 

Kjy shun the dance and shon the grape, 
Erinna I thou shalt not escape. 
Idle the musing maid vho thinks 
To lie unseen by sharp-eyed lynx 
Where Bacchus, God of joy and truth, 
Hunts with him, hunts for bashful youth. 
So take the Thyrsos, if you please, 
And oome and join the lloenades. 



CCXII.i 

ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 



i^ti*: 



E are now so near winter that there 
may not be, after the vessel which 
is about to sail, any more of them 
bound for Athens, ail the remainder 
of the year. And who knows what another may 
bring or take away ? 

I remain in health, but feeble. Life slips from 
me softly and imperceptibly. I am unwilling to 
tire myself by blowing a &re which must soon %o 

(1 In the Mi «i. this letter follows CCVL] 
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out, whether I blow it or not. Had I any species 
of curiosity to send you, were it pebble, searweed, 
or new book, I would send it ; not (for it is idle 
to talk so) as a memorial of me. If the Mend is 
likely to be forgotten, can we believe that any 
thing he has about him will repose a longer time 
on the memory ? 

Thus izi had I written, when my strength 
failed me. Stesicles and Apollodorus have told 
me I must prepare for a voyage. The passage* 
is neither so broad nor so stormy as the Helles- 
pont 

I was resolved not to go until I had looked in 
my garden for some anemonies, which I recol- 
lected to have seen blossoming the other day. It 
occurred to me that usually they appear in spring : 
so does poetry. I will present to you a little 
of both ; for the first time. They are of equal 
value ; and are worth about as much as the 
pebble, or the sea-weed, or the new book. 

Where are the blooms of many dyes 
That used in every path to rise ? 

Whither are gone the lighter hours ? 
What leave they ? . . I can only send 
My wisest, loveliest, latest friend 
These weather-worn and formless flowers. 

Think me happy that I am away from Athens ; 
I, who always lose my composure in the presence 

\} In the ist td. the word is " shore : " probably an 
error. " The chief men of Lampsacus enquired of him what 
he would wish to be done for him, and Anaxagocas made 
answer that he desired that the children of Lampsacus should 
have leave to play each year during the month in which he 
might chsnoe to die."— ZVi»g Laert.^ Anaxagonu.'} . 
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of crime or calamity. If any one should note 
to you my singularities, remembering me a year 
hence, as I trust you and Pericles will do, add 
to them, but not aloud, a singularity of felicity, 
** He neither lived nor died with the multitude.^* 
There are however some Clazomenians who know 
tnat Anaxagoras was of Clazomenai. 
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ALCIBIADES TO PERICLES. 
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[ERICLESl I did wrong and rashly. 
The praises of the Athenians are to me 
as the hum of insects : they linger in 
my ear, but are senseless and unex- 
citing. I swear to you I will do better, but I 
must see you before I go. 

Abasia, whose letter you have sent me since, 
is even more severe than you have been ; and 
she has neither right nor reason. She is the only 
woman upon earth that ever railed at rashness, 
the only one that could distinguish it from forti- 
tude. But every man must be rash once : it saves 
him from as much inconvenience and mischief as 
being oftener rash would incur. 

Do not consider this nonsense as vindication or 
reply : let it not stand in the way of your pardon. 

[> In the lit ed. this letter follows CCVII.] 
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CCXIV. 

ASPASIA TO ALCIBIADES. 

\PJE you not ashamed, young man, to 
leave the aged behind you, with all 
their woimds, merely to show how 
dexterous you are become in the 
management of your sword ? Unworthy Alci- 
biades 1 Never^ expect that the Athenians, what- 
ever be* their levity and inconsiderateness, will 
award to you the honour of superiority in valour. 
Socrates well deserved it ; aot for saving a lifB 
which on the next occasion will be thrown away, 
but for giving to every one capable of profiting 
by it, an example of steadiness and constancy. 
Pericles, I hope, will not allow 3rou to disembark, 
until you have acquired the rudiments of discip«- 
line, in the only art in which you ever seemed 
likely to excell. Have yon forgotten too that th^ 
pestilence is nging in the dty ? O rash AlciM- 
adesl the sight of Pericles himself, to you at 
least, could hardly have been worth so desperate 
a hazard. But Pericles will reprove you, confident 
boy ! Let me hear no more of you until I have 
beard that he has granted yon his forgiveness. 

[« i4/«f.,"Donot'l 

C* ist «f ., *' vith all their leWty." 
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CCXV. 

ASPASIA TO PERICLES. 

[ENSURE not too sererely, my 
Pericles, your inconsiderate ^usin \ 
In these days, when so many of your 
adherents are fUlen, some by the fever, 
some by war, we must be parsimonious in the 
treasury of friendship, at all times far from 
inexhaustible. 

A hundred men of more wisdom and more 
virtue than Alcibiades would prevail much less 
with the multitude, should any thing sinister 
belall you. May the Gods avert it 1 but I always 
fear something ; and, what certainly is more 
foolish, I fancy my presence could avert from you 
any calamity. I wish I were persuaded that the 
Immortals hear us : I would then so perpetually 
pray for you as hardly to give myself time to read 
your letters ; and you should quarrel with the 
shortness of mine. But reason, which strengthens 
our religion, weakens our devotion. Happy are 
those who have retained throughout life their infan - 
tine simplicity, which nurses a tractable idol in an 
unsuspicious bosom, is assured it knows and heeds 
the voice addressing it| and shuts it up again 
with a throb of joy, and keeps it warm. For 
this, the mind must be matured to the last with 
the same milky food as in childhood ; the Gods 
must have their tangible images, and must laugh 
to us out of ivy and flowers. 
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Thinking of you, I had forgotten that I began 
to write in favour of Alcibiades. Lest, by tax- 
ing' him with impetuoeity and imprudence, you 
should alienate his fickle mind, I myself have 
written to him with quite enough severity. At 
least I think so : yon shall judge for yourself. 
When^ou have perused it, let it go to him 
instantly ; for here we are uncertain at what 
point the troops will land from Potidaea. I 
shall be grieved if any thing happens to him. 
He has more life in him than is enough to animate 
a city ; yet the point of an arrow may extinguish 
it in an instant. With however long experience 
before us, we yet might wonder that what is so 
animated should ever cease at all. You men 
often talk of glorious death, of death met bravely 
for your country. I too have been wanned by 
the bright idea in oratory and poetry ; but ah 1 
my dear Pericles ! I would rather read it on an 
ancient tomb than on a recent one. 

P xtt ed^ " taskiBg."] 
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CCXVI. 

PERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

HAD already warned Alcibiades of 
his imprudence and irregularity ; 
but your* letter will ensure his cor- 
rection. The reply he sent me is 
worthy of a man formed for command. We 
must watch over him : he will do great good or 
great evil. Those who are most capable of 
both, always end miserably; for, although they 
may have done many things well, yet the first 
or second that they do badly is their ruin. 
They know not^whom to choose as their follower 
up the scaling ladder, nor when to loosen their 
grasp of the pinnacle. Intractable as you may 
think Alcibiades, there is not a youth in Athens 
so easily led away by a weaker judgment than his 
own. He wishes to ezcell in every thing, and 
succedes : but this wish brings him into contact 
with too many ; and he cannot at present push 
them off far enough from him to see plainly and 
distinctly what they are. He will soon stand 
above them and know them better. 

I must leave off: the d3dng call me forth. 
Blessings on my Aspasia, and her little Athe- 
nian! 

[1 isted.,"Yoxan 
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CCXVII. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

, HE verses I shall presently write out 

for you, at the bottom of my letter, 

are composed, as you will perceive, 

in the broadest Dorian, on the ex- 

traordinary death of i^schylus. Probably the 

unhappy poet was murdered by some enemy or 

some robber. He was found with his skull 

fractured, and, it may be, with a tortoise near 

him. But who in the world can believe that 

an eagle dropped it from above ? that the 

quickest in sight of all animals mistook a. bald 

head for a rock ? And did ever man walk in 

the fields of Sicily with his head uncovered ? 

If he did, his death might easily be accounted 

for, without a tortoise or eagle : a sunbeam ^ 

is stronger and surer. Whenever I find a book 

containing this gross absurdity, I instantly throw 

it aside, as the effusion of an idle and silly writer, 

and am well assured it must be incapable of 

instructing or interesting me. 

The petulant author of the verses you will find 

below, is evidently a disappointed poet. Hiero 

and Theron could never treat itschylus with 

neglect or with indifference. Little as may be 

[1 The words "a stmheam is strong and sorer" do not 
oeear in ist ed. All'ancieiit writers on the subject give the 
account of tl^ death of .£schylu5, whidi Landor ridicules, 
perhaps correctly.] 
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our regard and our respect for rojralty, we hardly 
can suppose any king, who knows Greek, so 
barbarous and stupid, as to fancy in himself a 
nobility more exalted than in i£schylus, or gifted 
by the Gods with a higher office, than steward- 
ship to the greatest of men among whom he 
himself is the richest. 

X. 

Bard of Eleusis 1 art thon dead 

So strangely I can it be 
An eagle dropt upon thy head 

A tortoise ? no, not he. 

They who devised the fable, marr'd 

The moral of their song : 
They meant the eagle by the bard. 

But placed the creatme wrong. 

3. 
Quickest in courts those ever move 

Whom nature made so slow : 
Tortoise wears plumes and springs above 

While eagle moults below.' 

I have room enough for another short piece 
which carries with it somewhat more than the 
dialect for a testimonial of its atticism. They 
who are ill-trained in the course of poetry, puflF 
and blow, as the trainers express it, at short 
distances : They who are trained better, move with 
little difficulty, and no appearance of exertion. 
Strength does not lie in varicose veins. This is, 
however, a subject which requires grace only. 
You like to drink water ; but you like to drink it 
from a silver cup. 

\} In isi ed. this letter ends here.] 

II N 
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TO LOW. 

Wheie is my heaxt, perfidious boj ? 

Give it, O give it, back again ! 
I ask no more for hours of joy ; 

Lift but thy hand and burst my chain. 

love's rxplt. 
Fond man I the heart m rashly gave 

She values not, yet won't restore : 
She passes on from slave to slave : 

Go, go ; thy heart is thine no moie. 




CCXVIII.i 
CLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

[HE Athenians, my dear Aspasia, are 
reported to be a religious people ; 
yet I have often wondered at their 
freedom and boldness, in depriving 
the Immortal Gods of their power on some 
occasions, and on others in accosting them with 
familiarity and disrespect. It would have been 
satisfactory to me if you had related what befell 
the unhappy man who presumed to call perfidious 
and boy one of the most powerful. Certainly we 
are inspired by our holy religion to believe that 
Love is youthful : but Anacreon is the only poet 
who represents him as a child. There is an- 
absurdity in making him appear younger than we 
ourselves are when we begin to be under the in- 
fluence of the passion. But the graver fault is in 
calling him (what I tremble to write) perfidious ! 

£1 Not in Sf/ a/.] 
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You will relieve my mind of some anxiety by 

assuring me that nothing sinister has befallen so 

captious and irrev^rentiai a votary. If his fault 

is recent, and if he is yet living, it would be wise 

and considerate in him to implore the blessed 

mother of this almighty diety, that she may be 

pleased to arvert his anger should he not have 

forgotten the offence. I say it, because the most 

experienced and the most pious are of opinion 

that he is oftener oblivious. Was not he both 

wiser and more pious who wrote a poem in a very 

different spirit, and, whether more or less attic, 

fuller of thought, consistency, and reflection? If 

you have forgotten it, let me bring it back again, 

and fix it as firmly as may be in your memory : 

Ah I what a blessed privilege it is 

To stand upon this insulated rock 

On the north side of youth I I see below 

Many at labour, many at a game 

Than labour more laborious, wanting breath 

And crying help 1 What now I what vexes them ? 

Only a laughing maid and winged boy, 

Obstinate boy indeed, who will not shoot 

His other arrow, having shot the first. 

Where is the harm in this i yet they meanwhile 

Make all the air about them pant with sobs, 

And with one name weary poor Echo down. 

Aspasia ! I too have suffered ; and Love knows 
it : yet I dare not even tell him that he knows it. 
To remind him would be indelicate ; to complain 
would be irreligious. And what could all his 
power do for me now ? But this, believe me, is 
not the reason why I endure in silence, and bend 
in submission to the arbitrement of the Gods. 
Surely, too surely, who ever has breathed has 
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sighed. When we have lost, O Aspasia, those we 
love, whether by impassable distance or any other 
dispensation of the Gods, youth is less happy 
than age, and age than death. 






CCXIX.> 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

fOUTH, like the aloe, blossoms but once, 
and its flower springs from amidst 
the thorns : but see with what great 
strength and to what height the aloe- 
flower rises over them : be not surpassed by it. 

On love, on grief, on every hnman thing, 
Time sprinkles Lethe's water with his wing. 

If I continue to reason, or to moralize, or to 
versify, you will begin to doubt my sincerity, or at 
least the warmth of my affection. I am induced to 
believe, O Cleone, that the deity you venerate so 
profoundly and solemnly is far from unforgiving. 
In the verses I now send you there appears to be 
a proof of it ; for the writer seems to have treated 
him not only as a child, but a child much addic- 
ted to mischief; yet never was man treated in 
return with more benignity. I should tremble at 
the manner in which the &tes are mentioned, 
if matters were left at their arbitration. But we 
know the contrary : we know positively that they 
can spin only what is on their distaffs, and not a 
thread can be turned to a new pattern. 

[1 Not in ist edJ} 
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I would be grave, Cleone 1 I would indeed : 
but really there is no barm in laughing at chil> 
dren and old women, Gods or not. We know they 
have a good deal to do in the affairs o£i this world, 
however ; and it is unwise to laugh at those who 
are as capable of extinguishing our laughter as 
of exciting it. 

" What art thou doing with those shears ?" 
I shouted in an urchin's ears, 
Who notched them and who made them grace, 
While three old women near him sate, 
And scowled at every scratch they lieard, 
But never said a single word. 
In a dark corner thus all three 
Sate with an elbow on the knee, 
And three blue fingers held their tips 
Impressed on three still bluer lips, 
Although the froward boy I chid 
Did not (boys will not) what was bid, 
His countenance was not malign 
As that was of the elder trine. 
*' Look at those frightful ones," he said. 
And each one shook her thin hair'd head. 
" Nay, never fear the angry crones," 
Said he ; and each replied with groans. 
" They are all vicioust; for they knew 
That what I did I did for you, 
Contemplating the fairest maid 
That ever with my bow has played. 
Crones 1 By my help your shears have got 
A set of teeth, which you have not. 
Come 1 come I death's bridesmaid ! snip as fast 
As snip ye may, her years shall last 
In spite of you, her beauty bloom 
On this side and beyond the tomb : 
I swear by Styx." 

"And I by thee," 
Cried I, " that what thou say'st shall be." 
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CCXX.» 

ALCIBIADES TO PERICLES. 

[RAY why did you tell Phanomachos 
to station some confidential one near 
me who should be an eternal check 
on me ? There is little chance that 
I should do any thing extravagant, unless the 
Potidsans invite me to dinner and I accept the 
invitation. I will not allow any man to defend 
me before I stand in need of defence, and before 
I have deserved to save my life by proving it 
worth something. I should quarrel with Socrates 
himself, much more with another, presuming to 
take what belongs to me, of danger or of glory. 
It is not kind in you, nor open, nor prudent. 
Would you wish any one to say, " Pericles takes 
care of his own relatives ! " This ought only to 
be said of the vilest men in the worst govern- 
ments ; and of you until now it never could be. 
You have given no such orders in regard to 
Xanthippos. He may be as rash and violent as 
he pleases. Even here he dares to call me 
Neaniskos and Kouridion and Ta paidika}- By 
Castor ! if he were not the son of Pericles, his 
being my cousin should not save from a stroke 
of the sabre that fierce disdainful visage. I 
promise you it shall soon be seen which of us 
is the braver and the better man. I would not 

1 This expressiMi was usually reproafchfal ; not always ; as 
we see in Plato. 
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say this to you unless that you might let him 
know my sentiments. I have no words, written 
or spoken, for the contumelious : my complaints 
are for the ear of those only who are kind 
to me. 



CCXXI. 

PERICLES -TO ALCIBIADES. 

O not think, my Alcibiades, that I 
recommended you to the guardianship 
of Phanomachos, in order that he 
should exercise over you a trouble- 
some vigilance of controul, or indulge toward you 
an un military partiality. But I am more intimate 
with him than I am with Xenophon or Aristo- 
clides or Hestiodoros ;^ and having sons, he 
knows that restraints are often necessary on the 
impatience of military ardour. 

Your letter is a proof that I judged rightly. 
My praises of your valour are lost amid those of 
the army and of the city ; but the delight it has 
given me is, I am confident, one among the 
thoughts that have assuaged your wounds. On 
your return, the citizens will express their sense 
of your conduct. 

Endeavour to prove, now that you are acknow- 
ledged to be the first in bravery, that you are 
more discreet than Xanthippos. Many in every 
army are so nearly on an equality in courage, 

1 These three vere appointed to commands with Phano- 
machos. 
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that any attempt of theirs to show a superiority 
is inefiPectual. Unbecoming language can neither 
prove nor disprove it, but must detract from its 
worth and merit. Discretion, on the contrary, 
is the sure sign of that presence of mind without 
which valour strikes untimely and impotently. 
Judgment alone makes courage available, and 
conciliates power with genius. Consider that 
you never will have attained the scope of your 
ambition, unt^l you lead and govern those men 
against whom your passions now exasperate you : 
and, unless you do conciliate them, you never 
can induce them to acknowledge your superiority, 
much less submit to your governance. It is best 
the germs of power should spring forth early, 
that they may have time enough for gaining 
strength ; therefore I write to you, no longer as 
a youth in pupilage, but as a candidate for the 
highest offices of the commonwealth. 

Try whether your forbearance may not produce 
a better effect en Xanihippos than my remon- 
strances. I write to you rather than to him, 
because I rely more firmly on your affection. Be 
worthy of such a secret, O Alcibiades ! and think 
how highly I must esteem your prudence and 
manliness, when I delegate to you, who are the 
younger, the power of correcting in him the 
aults which I have been unable to eradicate or 
suppress. Go, and, in the spirit with which I 
send it, give my love to Xanthippos. He may 
neglect it, he may despise it, he may cast it 
away, but I will gather it all up again for him : 
you must help me. 
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CCXXII* 

ALCIBIADES TO PERICLES. 

[ERICLES, I was much edified by 
your letter ; but, pardon me, when 
I came to the close of it I thought 
you rather mad. 
" What !" said I, " beard this panther !" 
However, when I had considered a little more 
and a little better on it, I went to him and 
delivered your love. He stared at me, and then 
desired to see the direction. " Ay," said he, " I 
remember the handwriting. He oftener writes 
to me than I to him. I suppose he has less to do 
and less to think of." 

The few other words he added are hardly worth 

the trouble of repetition. In fact, they were not 

very filial. Dear Pericles ! I would love him, 

were it only out of perversity. But, beside all 

other rights over me, you have made me more 

disposed than ever to obey you, in making me 

more contented with myself, as you have by this 

commission. I may do something yet, if we can 

but fumigate or pray away the plague. Of two 

thousand four hundred soldiers, who landed but 

forty days before me, from the Bosphorus, under 

the command of Agnon, son of Nikias, one 

thousand and fifty are already dead. I shall 

have nobody to persuade or manage, or even to 

fight with, if we go on so. 
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CCXXIII. 

ALCIBIADES TO PERICLES. 

lOTIDiEA has surrendered; The 
dead of the city are scarcely more 
shadows than the living, and yet 
how bravely they fought to the 
last I should have been sorry for them a few 
months ago ; but I have now learned what it is to 
be a soldier. We must rise superior to pain, and 
then take another flight, farther afield, and rise 
superior to pity. Besides, the Potidaeans were 
traitors ; and next, they were against us : and 
furthermore, they were so wicked as to eat one 
another, rather than submit. This shows their 
malice. Now we have done nothing half so bad 
toward them ; and I assure you, if others are 
disposed to such cruelty, I will take no part in 
it. For who would ever kiss me afterward ? 
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CCXXIV. 

PERICLES TO ALCIBIADES. 

HE remembrance of past days that 
were happy, increases the gloomi- 
ness of those that are not, and 
intercepts the benefits of those that 
would be. 

In the midst of the plague this reflection 
strikes me, on the intelligence I have received 
from Lampsacus. You likewise will be sorry, 
O Alcibiades, to hear that Anazagoras is dying. 
Although he seldom conversed with you, and 
seldom commended you in private, yet, believe 
me, he never omitted an occasion of pointing out 
to your friends any sign you had manifested 
of ability or virtue. He declined the character 
of teacher, yet few have taught so much, 
wherever his wisdom was accessible. Philoso- 
phers there have been indeed, at Athens and 
elsewhere, earnest in the discovery and in the 
dissemination of truth ; but, excepting Thales ^ 
and Pherecydes, none among them has been 
free from ostentation, or from desire of obtaining 
the absolute and exclusive possession of weak 
and ductile minds. Now the desire of great 
influence over others is praiseworthy only where 
great good to the community may arise from it. 

[1 Diogenes Laertias gives in his life of Thales a letter 
written by him to Pherecydes asking to be allowed to see 
his forthcoming book and ofiering to visit him.] 
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To domineer in the arbitrary sway of a dogma- 
tical and grasping, yet loose and empty-handed 
philosophy, which never bears upon inventions 
and uses, nor elevates nor tranquilises the mind ; 
and to look upon ourselves with a sweet com- 
placency from so petty an eminence, is worse than 
boyish ambition. To call idlers and stragglers 
to us, and to sit among them and regale on their 
wonder, is the selfishness of an indigent and 
ill-appointed mind. Anaxagoras was subject to 
none of these weaknesses, nor to the greater of 
condescending to reprove, or to argue with, those 
who are. He made every due allowance for our 
infirmities of understanding, and variations of 
temper, the effect of them ; and he was no less 
friendly toward those who differed widely in 
opinion from him, than toward those who quite 
agreed. When a friend of his was admiring and 
praising him for it, he interrupted him, saying, 

** Why not ? Is it not too self-evident for lan- 
guage, that, if I had taken the same road, I should 
have gone in the same direction ? and would not 
the same direction have led to the same con- 
clusion ?" 

Yes, Alcibiades 1 it is indeed self-evident, and, 
were it spoken unwarily, it would be reprehended 
for being so: and yet scarcely one man in ten 
millions acts consistently upon it« 

There are humanities, my friend, which require 
our perpetual recollection, and are needful to 
compensate, in some measure, for those many 
others we must resign, to the necessities and 
exactions of war. 
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ccxxv. 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

I £ RENE and beautiful are our autum- 
nal days in Thessaly. We have 
many woods about us, and many 
woodland sounds among them. In 
this season of the year I am more inclined to 
poetry than in any other ; and I want it now more 
than ever to flow among my thoughts, and to bear 
up the heavier. 

I hesitate, O Cleone, to send you what I have 
been writing. You will say it is a strange fancy 
of mine, and fitter for me in those earlier hours of 
life, when we were reposing in the Island. 

Nothing, I must confess, would be more ill- 
placed than a Drama or Dialogue in the world 
below ; at least if the Shades entered into cap- 
tious disquisitions or frivolous pleasantries. But 
we believe that our affections outlive us, and that 
Love is not a stranger in Elysium. Humours, 
the idioms of life, are lost in the transition, or 
are generalized in the concourse and convergency 
of innumerable races: passions, the universal 
speech, are throughout intelligible. 

The Genius of Homer is never to be gainsaid 
by us : and he shews us how heroes, and women 
worthy of heroes, felt and reasoned. A long 
dialogue, a formal drama, would be insupportable : 
but perhaps a single scene may win attention and 
favour from my own Cleone. 
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I imagine then Agamemnon to descend from 
his horrible death, and to meet instantly his 
daughter. By the nature of things, by the sud- 
denness of the event, Iphigeneia can have heard 
nothing of her mother's double crime, adultery 
and murder. 

I suspend my pen. Although I promised you, 
in the morning, my short Acherusian scene, I am 
almost ready to retract my words. Everybody 
has found out that I am deficient in tenderness. 
While I was writing, I could not but shed tears . . 
just as priests do libations, you will say, to save 
other people the trouble, 

THE SHADES OF AGAMEMNON AND OF 
IPHIGENEIA.* 

IPHIOKNKIA. 

Father ! I now may lean upon your breast. 
And you with unreverted eyes will grasp 
Iphigeneia's hand. 

We are not shades 
Sorely I for yonrs throbs yet. 

And did my blood 
Win Troy for Greeoe ? 

Ah I 'twas ill done, to shrink ; 
But the sword gleam'd so sharp ; and the good priest 
Trembled, and Pallas frown'd above, severe. 

[I From eve to mom, from mom to parting night, 
Father and daughter stood before my sight. 
I telt the looks they gave, the words tbtey said, 
And reconducted each serener shade. 
Ever shall these to me be well spent days, 
Sweet fell the tears upon them, sweet the praise. 
Far from the footstool of the tragic throne, 
I am tragedian in this scene alone. 

—Satire on Satirists (1837), P- 2 j.] 
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AGAMsmoir. 
Daughter I 

IPHIGK27BIA. 

Beloved father ! is ^ the blade 
Agfdn to pierce my bosom 7 'tis vnfit 
For sacrifioe ; no blood is in its Yeins, 
No God requires it here ; here are no wrongs 
To vindicate, no realms to overthrow. 
You standing as at Aniis in the fane. 
With face averted, holding (as before) 
My hand ; but yonrs boms not, as then it bum'd ; 
This alone shews me we are with the Blest, 
Nor subject to the sufferings we have borne. 
I will win back past kindness. 

Tell me then. 
Tell how my mother fares who lofved me so. 
And griev'd, as 'twere for you, to see me part. 
Frown not, but pardon me for tarrying 
Amid too idle words, nor asking how 
She prais'd as both (which most ?) for what we did. 

AGAMEMKON. 

Ye (jods who govern here 1 do human pangs 
Reach the pure soul thus far below ? do tears 
Spring in these meadows ? 

IPHIGBMEIA. 

No, sweet father, no . . 
I could have answered that ; why ask the God^ i 

AGAMKMKOH. 

Iphigeneia! O my diild ! the Earth 

Has gendered crimes unheard-of heretofore. 

And Nature may have changed in her last depths. 

Together with the Cjods and all their laws. 

IPHIGBNBIA. 

Father I we must not let you here condemn ; 
Not, were the day less joyful: recollect 
We have no vricked here ; no king to judge. 

p 1st ed., " Is the blade Again to pierce a bosom now 
unfit For sacrifice i "J 
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Posdidon, we bave heard, with bitter rage 
Lashes his foaming steeds against the skies, 
And, laughing with loud yell at winged fire, 
Innoxioos to his fields and palaces 
Affrights the eagle from the sceptred hand ; 
While Pluto, gentlest brother of the three 
And happiest in obedience, views sedate 
His tranquil realm, nor envies theirs above. 
No change have we, not even day for nighl 
Nor spring for summer. 

All things are serene. 
Serene too be your spirit ! None on earth 
Ever was half so kindly in his house. 
And 80 compliant, even to a child. 
Never was snatch'd your robe away from me, 
Thou^ going to the council. The blind man 
Knew his good king was leading him indoors, 
Before he heard the voice that marshal'd Greece. 

Therefoxe all prais'd you. 

Proudest men themselves 

In others praise humility, and most 
Admire it in the sceptre and the sword. 
What then can mate you speak thus rapidly 
And briefly ? in your step thus hesitate ? 
Are you afraid to meet among the good 
Incestuous Helen here ? 

AGAMBMKON, 

Oh I Gods of Hell 1 

IPHIGSMSIA. 

She hath not past the river. 

We may walk 
With our hands link'd nor feel our house's shame. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Never mayst thou, Iphlgeneia 1 feel it I 

Aulis had no sharp sword, thou wouldst exclaim, 

Greece no avenger . . I, her chief so late, 

Through Erebus, through Elysium, writhe beneath it. 
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XTBIOBISIA, 

Come ; I have better diadems than those 

Of Argoe and Myoenai . . oome away, 

And I will weave them for yen on the bank. 

Yon will not look so pak when you have waited 

A little in the grove, and have told all 

Those sweet fond words the widow sent her child. 

AGAMEMVOir. 

Oh Earth ! I sofEeied less upon thy shores I 

(AsiiUJ 
The bath that bubbled with my blood, the blows 
That spilt it (O worse torture I) must she know ? 
Ah ! the first woman coming from Myoenai 
Will pine to pour this poison in her ear, 
Taunting sad Charon for his slow advance. 
Iphigeneial 

xpmomxiA. 

VHiy thus turn away ? 
Calling me with sudi fondness I I sun here, 
Father 1 and where yon are, will ever be. 

AGAKSXHOH. 

Thou art my child . . yea, yes, thou art my child. 
All was not once what all now is I Come on, 
Idol of love and truth 1 my child 1 my child! 

' iAlcne.) 

Fell woman 1 ever false I false was thy last 

Denunciation, as thy bridal vow ; 

And yet even that found faith with me I The dirk ' 

Whi6h sever'd flesh from flesh, where this hand rests, 

Severs not, as thou boastedst in thy scqSb, 

Iphigeneia's love from Agamemnon : 

The wife's a spark may lig^t, a straw consume, 

The daughter's not her heart's whole fount hath qoench'c^ 

'Tis worthy of the CSods, and lives for ever. ^ 

What spake my father to the Gods above? 
11 O 
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Unworthy am I then to juni in |ny«r? 

If, on the last, or any day before. 

Of my brief course on earth, I did amiss. 

Say it at once, and let me be unblest ; 

But, O my faultless Either t why should you ? 

And shun so my embraces } 

▲ml wild 
And wandering in my ftmdness ? 

We are shades I 
Groan not thus deefdy ; blight not thus the aeason 
Of full-orb'd gladness ! Shades we are indeed. 
But mingled, let us feel it, with the blestt 
I knew it, but forgot it suddenly, 
Altho' I felt it all at your approach. 
Look on me ; smile with me at my illusioa . . 
You are so like what you have erer been 
(Except in sorrow i) I mij^ well forget 
I could not win you as I used to do. 
It was the first embrace siaee my descent 
I everaim'd at : those who lore me live, 
Save one, who loves me most, and now would chide nae. 



We want not, O Iphigeneia, we 
Want not embrace, nor kiss that cools the heart 
With purity, nor words that more and more 
Teach what we know, from those we know, and sink 
Often most deeply where they fall most Kght. 
Time was when for the faintest bseath of thine 
Kingdom and life were little. 

XPHIOBKBL^ 

Valoethett 

As little 



Were life and kingdom all I 
iphigsmbiaA 
Ahl by oar deadi many are sad who loved us. 
The little f(md Eleetra, and Orestes 

C^ ist ed.^ " Ah ! by oitf desdi many are sad who loved us. 
They will be happy.toa"] 
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So omdish and ao bold! O that nad boy J 
They will be happy too. 

Cheeri ]ci«ciBf«Mn1 
Cheer ! there as voices, soags . , Chwri jwna advance. 

AGAlCSMMOir. 

Come to me, soul of peace 1 These, these alozie, 
These are not false embraces. 

ZPRXGSlfllA. 

Both areliappy I 

AGAXKWrON. 

Freshness breathes round me from some breeze above. 
What are ye, winged ones 1 with golden nmst 

THE HOUR& 
(Descending,) 

The Hours . . To each an nm we bring. 

Earth's purest gold 

Alone can hold 
The lymph of the Lethean sprixtg. 

We, son of Atreus ! we divide 
The dulcet from the bitter ti^ 

That runs athwart the paths of men. 
No more onr pinions shah thou see. 
Take comfort 1 We have done with thee, 

And must away to earth again. 

(Ascending.} 

yfhexe thou art, dimi 

Of braided brow, 
Thon cull'd too soon from Argiye bow'is, 
Where thy sweet voice is heard among 
The shades that tfartil with ebond 9ang, 
Hone can ngnt the parted H<mn^ 

CHORira OF ARGIVSS. 

Maidea I be thou the spirit that braathe 
Tdamph and jogr iQi0 onr Mi« J 
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Wear ud bestow tbese tunannth-wveaitbM, 

IphifBoeift I they belong 
To none bat tbee aad hier .who reigns 
a<ess chaiuted) on oar ^astf plains. 

8BMICHORVS. 

Ipfaigeneta 1 'tis to thee 

Glory we owe and victory. 

Clash, men of Aigos, clash yoor arms 

To Ufftial worth and virgin charms. 

OTHSK asiaciioRus. 

Ye men of Azgos ! it was sweet 
Toroll the fruits of conquest at the feet 
Whose whispering sound made bravest hearts beat fast. 

This we have known at home ; 

But hither we are come 
To crown the king who ruled us first and last« 

CHORDS. 

Father of Argos I king of ment 
We diaunt the hymn of i»:aise to thee. 

In serried ranks we stand again, 
Our glory safe, our country free. 

Clash, clash the arms we bravely bore 

Against Scamander's God-defended shore. 

SKMXCHORtlS. 

Blessed art thou who hast repell'd 
Battle's wild fury, Ocean's whelming foam 

Blessed o'er all, to have beheld 
Wife, children, house avenged, and peaceful home I 

OTBBR SUaCBORUS. 

We, too, thou seest, are now 
Among the happy, thoa^ the aged brow 
From sorrow for us we could not protect. 
Nor, on the polisht granite of tb6 well 
Folding our arms, of spoils and perils telL 
Kcr lilt the vase on the lov'd bead erect. 
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nncHoKm. 

What whirling wheels are those behind ? 
What plumes come flaring through the wind, 
Nearer and nearer ?• From his car 
He who defied the heaven-bom Powers of war 

Pelides springs 1 Dust,i dust are we 
To him, O king, who bends the knee,' 
Ptottd only to be first in reverent praise of thee. 

OTHSS SSKXCHORUa. 

Clash, dash the arms I None other race 
Shall see sudx heroes £aoe to f aoe. 
We too have fought ; and they have seen 
Nor sea-sand grey nor meadow green 
Where Dardans stood against their men . . 
Clash I lo Paean I clash again I 
Repinings for lost days repress . . 
The flames of Troy had cheer'd us less. 

CHORUS. 

Haikt from alar mare war-steeds neigh, 
Thoosands o'er thousands rush this way. 
Ajax is yonder I ay, behold 
The radiant arms of Lydan gold I 
Arms from admiring valour won, 
Tydens ! and worthy of thy son. 
'Tis Ajax wears them now ; for be 
Rules over Adria's stormy 



He threw them to the friend who lost 
CBy the dim judgment of the host) 
Those wet with tears which Thetis gave 
The youth most beauteous of the brave. 
In vain I the insatiate soul would go 
For oomfort to his peers below. 
Clash I ere we leave them all the plain. 
Clash I lo Piean ! once again I 

P M/«f., "Butdust.'! 
E> xsttd^ " mailed knee.1 
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Hide these things away, Cleone ! I dare never 
show them to any but Pericles. I can reach no 
further than a chorus ; hardly that. Tragedy is 
quite above me : I want the strength, the pathos, 
the right language. Fie 1 when there are so many 
who would teach me. Concede, that the shades 
were not happy at once in Elysium ; and that the 
Hours are not more shadowy than they. iEschylus 
brings into our world Beings as allegorical : and 
where shall we fix a boundary between the alle- 
gorical and divine ? 



CCXXVI, 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

'OU build your neat, Aqnsia, like dus swallow, 
Bringing a little on the bill at onoe, ' 
And fixing it attentively and fondly, 
And trying it, and then from your aoft breast 
Warming it with the inmost of the {Aumage. 
Nests there are many, of this ^cry year 
Many the nests are, which the winds shall shake, 
The rains run thffo', and other birds beat down ; 
Yours, O Aspasia ! rests against the temple 
Of heavenly Love, and thenoe inviolate. 
It shsJl not fall this winter nor the next. 




r 
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CCXXVIU 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

[OU have encouraged me to proceed 
in the most difficult tract of poetry. 
Had I openly protested that the con- 
cluding act of Agamemnon, the Electra 
of our tragedian, dissatisfies me, he alone of the 
Athenians would have pardoned my presumption. 
But Electra was of a character to be softened 
rather than exaspQ^ted by grief. An affectionate 
daughter is affectionate even to an unworthy 
mother; and female resentment (as all resent- 
ment should do) throws itself down inert at the 
entrance of the tomb. Hate with me, if you can 
hate anything, my Cleone ! the vengeance that 
riies above piety, above sorrow ; the vengeance that 
gloats upon its prostrate victim. Compunction 
and pity should outlive it ; and the child's tears 
should blind her to her parentis guilt. I have 
restored to my Electra such a heart as nature 
had given her ; torn by suffering, but large and 
alive with tenderness. In her veneration for the 
father's memory with his recent blood before her 
eyes, she was vehement in urging the punishment 
of the murderess. The Gods had commanded it 
at the hands of their only son. When it wm 
accomplished, he himself was abhorrent of the 
deed, but defended it as a duty ; she in her agony 

[1 Not in ut Mf .] 
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cast the whole oo her own head. If character is 
redeemed and restored ; if Nature who always is 
consistent is shown so ; if pity and terror are 
concentrated at the close ; I have merited a small 
portion of what my too generous Cleone bestowed 
on me in advance. 

THE DEATH OF CLYTEMNESTRA. 

ORKSTBS JJTD SLECTRA. 

BLXCTRA. Pass OO, my brother 1 she awaits the wretch. 
Dishonorer, despoiler, murderer. . . 
None other name shall name him. . she awaits 
As would a lover. 

Hearenly Gods, . . what poison 
O'erflows my lips L . . . 

Adultressl husband-slayer. 

Strike her, the tigress 1 

Think upon our father. . 
Giye the sword scope. . think what a man was he. 
How fond oS. her I how kind to all about. 
That he might gladden and teach us. . how proud 
Of thee, Orestes tossing thee above 
His joyous head and calling thee his crown. 
Ah [ boys, remember not what melts our hearts 
And marks them ever more. . 

Bite not thy lipw 
Nor tramp as an unsteady colt the ground. 
Nor stare against the wall, but think again 
How better than all fathers was our father. 

Go. . 
ORBSTis. Loose me then I for this white hand Electra 

Hath fastened upon mine with fiercer grasp 

Than mine can grasp the sword. 
ELiCTiuu Go^ sweet Orestes t 

I knew not I was holding thee. . Avenge him 1 

iAlom.) How he sprang from me I 

. . Sure, henowhasreacht 

The room befora the hath. • 
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The faatli door creaks t 
. • It liath creakt thus since be . • since thou, O father 1 
Ever since thou didst loosen its strong val-ves 
Either with all thy d]riag tveight or strength 
Agonised with her stabs. . 

What plnnge was that f 
Ahmel 

. . What groans are those 7 

ORBTn. (Returning.) They sound throagh hell. 
Rejoicing the Enmenides.' 

She slew 
Ovr father ; she made thee the scorn of sUtToe ; 
Me (son of him who ruled this land and more) 
She made an ontcast, . 

Would I had been so 
For erer I ere such vengeanoe* • • 

■LBCTSA. • O that Zens 

Had let thy arm fall sooner at thy side 
Wtthont those drops I list I they are audible, 
For they are many. . from the sword's point falling 
And down from the mid blade 1 

Too rash Orestes t 
Couldst thou not then have spared our wretdied 
mother? 

OBEsm. The Gods could not 

SLBCTIA. Sbe was not theirs, Orestes. 

ORiism. And didst not thou. . . 

BJLICTRA. 'Twas I, 'twas I, who did it ; 

Of our Tinhai^iest house the most unhappy ! 

* An ancient scholiast has recorded that the name of 
Eumenides was gi-ven to these Goddesses after the expiation 
of Orestes. But Catullus (called the learned by Us oountry- 
men) represents Ariadne iuToking them by this appellation 
long before the Trojan war. The verses are the most 
majestic in the Roman language. 

Eumenides ! quarum anguineis ledimita capillis 
• Fiona expinates praeportat pectoris tras, 
Hue, hue adrentate I Ac* 
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Under tbis nwf, bf emj God aocnrsed, 
Then is no grief, there is no gnih, bat mine. 
ORSSTBS. Etoctia! no! 

'Tis nov mf tfaae to suffer. . 
Mine be, with all its pangs, the lig^teons deed. 




CCXXVIII.1 

CLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

WILL never praise you again until you 
complete the tragedy. This is the 
time for it, now all the dramatic poets 
of your country are dead or silent* 
Not that I would invite you to have it represented 
or published; but, believe me, the exertion of 
poetical powjer, in these elevations, throws oflF 
many of the mind's diseases. 

Little or nothing of the sort can be eflEected by 
slenderer and more desultory attempts. A bushel 
of garnets and amethysts and topazes is not worth 
a single ruby the size of the smallest ; and yet 
they are pretty things enough, and attract as 
many people. One single act of such a tragedy 
as you are able to compose, outvalues a thousand 
pieces of less cohesive and infrangible materials. 
Let others expatiate on trivial objects, ordinaiy 
characters, and uninteresting events ; let them be 
called poets by themselves and by their 'house* 
holds : but remember, O Aspasia, that you have 
Athenians for judges, and ^at the progeny of 
heroes and gods is about to plead be£ore. them* 

[1 Not in u^ Mk} 
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Again, I declare it, I will never praise you 
until you comply with me ; I will only love you ; 
and hardly that. 



ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

WILL never take so maay steps up 
the highths of poetry, as to make 
any poet doubt whether he can 
overtake me« There is not enough 
honey in my cells to attract th& waaps ; nor shall 
there be. If you really tfaink I have done better 
in some parts than the generality, keep the secret ; 
at least from others ; and if you desire to see the 
tragedy completed. . . . finish it yourself^ You 
have often done work for me greatly more difficult. 
I never could work anything with the needle : and 
it was not because I feared its roughening my 
fingers, as you were pleased to say after you had 
finished it. I do not like any labour of the hands ; 
that is the matter of fact, not even so little as the 
writing out of a tragedy. I will, however, on this 
one occasion, give you a little assistance* 

THE MADNESS OF ORESTES, 

ORESTI8 AND XLKCTRA. 

ORBSTBS. Heavy and murderous dreams, O my Electza, 
Have dragged me from myself. 

IstbisMycenait. 
Are we . . are all who should be in our house 7 
Living 7 unhurt i our father here ? our mother ? 
Why that deep gasp t for 'twas not si^ nor groan, 
p Not in xsi ed.} 
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ShstkM . ..'t«atiiiBwliofeU!whfea?How?Beiparel 

No, oob qwak out at onoe, that my full heart 

If ay Bwet it, and may share with thee in all . • 

In all . . . but that one things 

It wai a draam. 

We may ihare all. 

They live 7 both live 7 

say it! 

BLKTitA. The Gods have placed them from ns, and there jolls 
J e t we ea os that dark river « . . 

puvm. Blood ! blood t blood I 

1 see it roll ; I see the hand above it, 
Imploring ; I see her. 

Hiss me not bade, 
Ye malMhair'd maids 1 I wiU look on ; I wfll 
Hear the vrards gnigle thro' that cursed stream. 
And catch that hand • . that hand . , . which slew my 

hitherl 
It can not be . . • . how coald it slay my father ? 
Death to the slave who spoke it I . . . slay my fisther I 
It tost me up to him to earn a smile, 
And was a smile then such a precious boon. 
And royal state and proud afEsction nothing t 
Ay, and thee too^ Electra, she once taught 
To take the sceptre from him at thb door 
Not the bath-door, not the bath-door, mind that t . 
And place it in the vestibule against 
The spear of Pallas, where it used to stand. 
Where is it now ? methinks I missed it there. 
How we have trembled to be seen to move it I 
Both looking up, lest that stem foce should frown 
Which alwajrs gased on Zens right opposite. 
O t could but one tear more fall from my eyes, 
It would shake off those horrid visages, 
And melt them into air. 

I am not yoots, 
Fell Goddesses 1 A Just and generous power, 
A bright hair'd God directed me. 

And thus 
Abased is he whom such a God inspired t 
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(AJi€r a pause.) 
Into wbose kingdom: went they t did they go 
Together? 

SLXCTRA. Oh I they were not long apart. 

•suns. I know why thou art pale ; I know whose head 
Thy flower-like hands have garlanded ; I know 
For whom thon hast nnbraided all thy love. 
He well deserves it . . He shall have it all. 
Glory and love shall crown thee, my brave sister I 

■LICTSA. I am not she of Sparta. Let me live 
(If live I most, Orestes I ) not unnamed 
Nor named too often • • speak no more of love. 
Ill-omened and opprobrious in this house . , 
A mother should have had, a father had it, 

may a brother let it dwell with him. 
Unchangeable, unquestioned, solitary, 
Streng t hened and hallowed in the depths of grief 1 
Gaxe not so angrily . . I dare not see thee, 

1 daie not look where comfort should bo found. 
OKBTis. I dare and do behold them all day long. 

And, were that face away so like my mother's, 

I would advance and question and compel them • • 

They hear me and they know it. 
BLSCTBA. Hear me too, ^ 

Ye mighty ones I To me invisible I 

And spare him 1 spare him 1 for without the Gods 
"• He wrouc^t not what he wrou^t : And are not ye 

Partakers of their counsels and their power ? 

O spare the son of him whom ye and they 

Sent against Ilion, to perform your will 

And Ind the rulers of the earth be just. 
OKSSTKS. And dare they frighten thee too 7 frighten thee t 

And bend thee into prasrer ? 

O^ hateful eyes ! 

Look upon me, not her. 

Ay, thus; 'tis well. 
Cheer, cheer thee, my Eleetia. 

I am strong, 
Stronger than ever . . steel, fire, adamant . . 
But cannot bear thy brow upon my neck. 
Can not bear these wild wrlthings, these load sobc. 
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B7 all the Gods i I think thoo art half mad. . . 
I most away • . ioUow aie not . -» stand there 1 

Here is the prayer of Orestes, in his madness, 
to Ap<dlo ; and the» follows, what is not im>* 
mediately connected with it, the Reply of the 

Priestess. 

oxism. O King ApoHo 1 God Apollo 1 god 
Powerful to smite and powerf ttl to jiceserve I 
If there is blood upon me, as there seems, 
Poriff that black stain (thou only canst) 
With every rill that bubbles from these cayes 
Audibly ; and come willing to the work. 
No ; 'tis not they ; 'tis blood ; 'tis blood agaia 
That bubbles in my ear, that shakes the shades 
Of thy dark groves, and lets in hateful gleams. 
Bringing me • . What diead sight I What sound ab- 

horr'd I 
What screams I They are my mother's : *Tis her eye 
That through the snakes of those three furies glares. 
And makes them hold their peace that she may speak 
Has thy voice bidden them all forth ? they stink. 
Some that would hide away, but must turn back. 
And others like blue lightnings bound along 
From rock to rock ; and many hiss at me 
As they draw nestfer. Earth, fire, water, all 
Abominate the deed of Gods commanded. 
Alas I I came to pray, not to complain ; 
And lo I my speech is impious as my deed I 

PRUSTBSS OP APOLLO. 

Take refuge here amid our Delphian shades, 

O troubled breast I 
Here the most pious of Myoenai's maids 

Shall watch thy rest 
And wave the cooling laurel o'er thy brow. 

Nor insects swarm 
Shall ever break thy slumbeis, nor shalt thou 

Start at the alarm 
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OS boys infesting (as they do) tho street 

With mocking songs, 
Stopping and importuning all they meet 

And heaping wrongs 
Upon thy diadem'd and sacred head, 

Worse than vhea base 
CEgisthus (shudder not I) his toils outsptead 

Around thy race. 
Altho' even in this fane the fitful blast 

Thon may'st hear roar, 
Thy name among oar highest, nwks shall last 
For ever mose. 
ORXSTBS. A calm comes over me : life brings it not 
With any of its tides : my end is near. 
O Priestess of the purifying god 
KcceivB her (pmntimg A» Au sister\ and trhen she 

hath closed mine eyes, 
Do thou (weep not, my father s child !> cloM hues. 



CCXXX.i 

ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

^ANY are now recovering from th« 
fever, which no longer can be called 
a pestilence. Pericles, though he 
tells me he is weak in body and 
altered in appearance, will soon overcome his 
fears about me. We shall presently meet again. 
And so, Cleone, you really have ventured at last to 
accept the invitation of £uphorbia. If die talked 
to you of her son she was imprudent and indis- 
creet : perhaps in her eariier invitation she was 
hardly less so. But who can foresee the end of 
sorrow, or would foresee the end of happiness? 

[> Not in xst ed.1 
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It usually is nearer at hand. When we enter a 
place whence the beloved has been long absent, 
port of the presence seems to be left behind. 
Again we draw back from the window as we did 
before, because then we were told people were 
coming. Foolish 1 foolish ! I am representing 
my own sensation in times past : girlish sensa- 
tions, which never were Cleone's even in girlhood. 
Ah, Cleone ! the beautiful smooth dove's plumage 
is hard and cold externally ; but what throbbing, 
what warmth, what ardour, what tenderness, deep 
within I we must neither of us prefix ah I to any- 
thing in future : we must be the happiest of the 
happy. Here are two pieces of verse for you. 
That on Dirce was sent to me by Pericles ; to 
prove that his Athenians can sport with Charon 
even now. The last Quaternion seems the pro- 
duction of an elderly man : and some of the 
ladies, on whom it was not written, and to whom 
it IS not applicable, cry shame on him, beyond a 
doubt. 

Stand closer ronnd, ye Stygian set 
With Dixoe in one boat conveyed, 

Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That he is old, and Ac a shade. 

Love ran with me, then walk't, then sate, 
Then said, come I come I it grows too late. 
And then he would have gone, but . . no . • 
You caught his eye: he could not go. 
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ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

HERE on earth is there so much society 
as in a beloved child? He accom- 
panies me in my walks, gazes into 
my eyes for what I am gathering 
from books, tells me more and better things 
than they do, and asks me often what neither 
I nor they can answer. When he is absent I am 
filled with reflections, when he is present I have 
room for none beside what I receive from 
him. The charms of his childhood bring me 
back to the delights of mine, and I fancy I hear my 
own words in a sweeter voice. Will he (O how I 
tremble at the mute Oracle of futurity !) will he 
ever be as happy as I have been? Alas I and 
must he ever be as subject to fears and appre- 
hensions ? No ; thanks to the gods ! never, never. 
He carries his father's heart within his breast. 
I see him already an orator and a leader. I 
try to teach him daily some of his father's looks 
and gestures, and I never smile but at his docility 
and gravity* How his father will love him I the 
little thundererl the winner of cities 1 the van- 
quisher of Cleones ! 

[1 NotinM/«tf.] 
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CCXXXII. 

CLEONE TO ASPASU, 

^HE Lacedaemonians, we hear, have 
occupied not only all Attica, but 
are about to enter, if they have not 
entered already, he territory of 
their confederates, the Thebans, and to join 
their forces. Whither will you go, my Aspasia ! 
Thesssrty is almost as perilous as Boeotia. 
It is worse than criminal to be so nearly 
allied to the greatest man on earth, who must 
alwa3rs have the greatest enemies. There are 
more who will forgive injury than there are who 
will forgive station : and those who assail in 
vain the power of Pericles, will exert their 
abilities in diminishing his equanimity and hap- 
piness. I fear your fondness will have induced 
you again to enter the city, that you may assuage 
and divide those cares which must weig^ heavily 
on his wisdom and patriotism ; and the more, 
since his health has been undermined by tiie 
pestilence. I dare not advise you to forego a 
duty : but remember he has commanded you to 
remain away. Your return would afflict him, 
I am quite incapable of judging for you. Were 
I with you, then perhaps I might know many 
things which should influence your decision. 
And can two years have passed over since this 
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evil entered your city, without my flying to com- 
fort you 1 Two years have indeed passed over ; but 
my house has also had its days of mourning. The 
prayers of my father were heard : he died con- 
tentedly, and even joyfully. He told me he had 
implored of the Gods that they would bestow on 
me a life as long and happy as his own, and 
Was assured they would. Until we have seen some 
one g^own^old, our existence seems stationary. 
When we feel certain of having seen it (which is 
not early) the earth begins a little to loosen from 
us. Nothing now can detain me at Miletus, 
although when I have ^sited you I shall return. 
You must return with me, whidi you can do from 
any region but Attica. Pericles will not refuse, 
for you have already conciliated me his favour. 
In the meanwhile, do not think jrourself botmd by 
the offices of humanity, to bestow those cares on 
others which are all required for your own family. 
Do not be so imprudent as to let the most intimate 
of jrour friends persuade you to visit them. You 
have a child, you have a husband, and, without 
your presence, you possess the means of procuring 
every human aid for the infected. O that I were 
with you 1 to snatch you away from the approach 
of the distemper. But I sadly fear I should grow 
hard-hearted toward others, in your danger. 

I must be with my Aspasia ; and very soon. 

O Athens 1 Athens 1 are there not too many of 
the dead within thy walls already ? and are none 
there who never should have been I* 

[» lit «!., "grow.'l 

s This teems to refer to Xeniades. 
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ASPASIA TO PERICLES. 

fEVER tell me, O my Pericles, that 
you are suddenly changed in appear- 
ance. May every change of your 
figure and countenance be gradual, 
so that I shall not perceive it : but if you 
really are altered to such a degree as you 
describe, I must transfer my affection • • • from 
the first Pericles to the second. Are you jealous 1 
If you are, it is I who am to be pitied, whose heart 
is destined to fly from the one to the other inces- 
santly. In the end it will rest, it shall, it must, 
on the nearest. I would write a longer letter; 
but it is a sad and wearisome thing to aim at 
playfulness where the hand is palsied by affliction. 
Be well ; and all is well : be happy ; and Athens 
rises up again, alert and blooming and vigorous, 
from between war and pestilence. Love me : for 
love cures all but love. How can we fear to die, 
how can we die, while we cling or are clung to the 
beloved? 

[1 Not in 1st ed,^ 
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PERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

[HE pestilence has taken from me both 
my sons. You, who were ever so 
kind and affectionate to them, wiU 
receive a tardy recompence, in hear- 
ing that the least gentle and the least grateful did 
acknowledge it. 

I mourn for Paralus, because he loved me ; for 
Xanthippos because he loved me not. 

Preserve with all your maternal care our little 
Pericles. I cannot be fonder of him than I have 
alwa3rs been ; I can only fear more for him. 

Is he not with my Aspasia ? What fears then 
are so irrational as mine ? But oh ! I am living 
in a widowed house, a house of desolation ! I am 
living in a city of tombs and torches I and the last 
I saw before me were for my children. 
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ccxxxv. 

PERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

|T is right and orderly, that he who 
has partaken so largely in the 
prosperity of the Athenians, should 
close the procession of .their calami- 
ties. The fever that has depopulated our city, 
returned upon me last night, and Hippocrates' 
and Acron tell me that my end is near. 

When we agreed, O Aspasia, in the beginning 
of our loves, to communicate our thoughts by 
writing, even while we were both in Athens, and 
when we had many reasons for it, we little 
foresaw the more powerful one that has rendered 
it necessary of late. We never can meet again. 
The laws forbid it, and love itself enforces them. 
Let wisdom be heard by you as imperturbably, 
and affection as authoritatively, as ever; and 
remember that the sorrow of Pericles can arise 
but from the bosom of Aspasia. There is only 
one word of tenderness we could say, which we 

\} The presence of Hippocrates at Athens during the 
plagne cannot be said to be thoroughly proved. The 
letters attributed to him are probably spurious, and the 
account given in them of his conduct is such as might 
readily have occurred to any one composing an imaginary 
letter on a very famoos epidemic. Thucydides, in his 
account of the plague, makes no mention of Hippocrates. 
Acron, a Sicilian physician, was probably dead at the time. 
An epitaph on him is extant, which is attributed to Empe- 
docles or Simonides.] 
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Jbave ftot said oJUnttmos hefoie ; and these is bo 
iconaoktion in it. The happy never say, and 
never hear laid, broirell. 

Reviewing the course of my life, it appears to 
3M, at one moment, as if we met but yesterday ; 
At another, as if penturies had past within it ; lor 
within it have existed the greater part of those 
who, since the origin of the world, have been the 
luminaries of the human race. Damon called me 
from my music to look at Aristides on his way to 
exile ; and my father pressed the wrist by which 
he was leading me along, and whispered in my ear, 

^^Walkqukkly ly; glanu cautiously; it ts iJurs 
Miltiades is in prison,' 

In my boyhood^ Pindar took me up in his arms, 
when he brought to our house the diige he had 
composed for the funeral of my grandfather : in 
my adolescence I offered the rites of hospitality 
to Empedocles ; not long afterward I embraced the 
neck of i£schylus, about to abandon his country. 
With Sophocles I have argued on eloquence ; 
with Euripides on polity and ethics ; I have dis- 
coursed, as became an inquirer, with Protago- 
ras and Democritus, with Anaxagoras and Meton. 
From Herodotus I have listened to the most 
instructive history, conveyed in a language the 
most copious and the most harmonious ; a man 
worthy to carry away the collected suffrages of 
universal Greece ; a man worthy to throw open 
the temples of Egypt, and tp celebrate the exploits 

\} 1st ed., "In my adolsoenoe I offered tbe rites of 
hospitality to Piodar and Empedocles : not long afterward 
1," &c] 
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of Cyrttt. And from Thncydides, who alone can 
succeed to him, how recently did my Aspasia 
hear with me the enexigetic praises of .his just 
supremacy 1 

As if the festiyal of life were incomplete, and 
wanted one great ornament to crown it, Phidias 
placed before us, in ivory and gold, the tutelary 
Deity of this land, and the Zeus of Homer and 
Olympus. 

To have lived with such men, to have enjoyed 
theif familiarity and esteem, overpays all labours 
and anxieties. I were unworthy of the friend- 
ships I have commemorated, were I forgetful of 
the latest. Sacred it ought to be, formed as it 
was under the portico of Death, my friendship 
with the most sagacious, the most scientific, the 
most beneficent of philosophers, Acron and Hip- 
pocrates. If mortal could war against Pestilence 
and Destiny, they had been victorious. I leave 
them in the field : unfortunate he who finds them 
among the fiiUen 1 

And now, at the close of my day, when every 
light is dim, aud every guest departed, let me 
own that these wane before me, remembering, as 
I do, in the pride and fiilness of my heart, that 
Athens confided her glory and Aspasia her happi- 
ness to me. 

Have I been a fstithful guardian ? do I resign 
them to the custody of the Gods undiminished 
and unimpaired ? Welcome, then, welcome, my 
last hour 1 After enjoying for so great a num- 
ber of years, in my public and my private life, 
what I believe has never been the lot of any 
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other, I now extend my liand to the urn, and take 
without reluctance or hesitation what is the lot 
of all. 




CCXXXVI.* 

ALCIBIADES TO ASPASIA. 

RETURNED to Athens in time to 
receive the last injunctions of my 
guardian. What I promised him, 
to comfort him in his departure, I 
dare not promise his Aspasia, lest I fail in the 
engagement ; nevertheless I will hope that my 
natural unsteadiness may sometimes settle on 
his fixed principles. But what am I, what are all 
my hopes, in comparison with the last few words 
of this great man, surely the greatest that earth 
has ever seen, or ever will see hereafter ! Let 
me repeat them to you, for they are more than 
consolation, and better. If on such a loss, I or 
any one could console you, I should abominate 
you eternally. 

I found him surrounded by those few friends 
whom pestilence and despair had left in the city. 
They had entered but a little while before me ; 
and it appears that one or other of them had been 
praising him for his exploits. 

**In these," replied he, "fortune hath had her 
share : tell me rather, if you wish to gratify me, 

{} See Plutarch for these porticQlars.] 
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that neTer have I caused an Athenian to put on 
moumiBg." 

I burst forward from the doorway, and threw 
my arms around his neck. 

'* O Pericles I my first, last, only friend J afar be 
that hour yet !" cried I, and my tears rolled abun- 
dantly on his cheeks. Either he felt them not, or 
dissembled or disregarded them; for, seeing his 
visitors go away, he began with perfect calmness 
to give me .such advice as would be the best to 
follow in every occurrence, and chiefly in every 
difficulty. When he had ended, and I was raising 
my head from above his pillow, (for I continued 
in that posture, ashamed that he, who spake so 
composedly, should perceive my uncontrollable 
emotion,) I remarked I knew not what upon his 
bosom. He smiled faintly, and said, 

"Alcibiades! I need not warn you against 
superstition : it never was among your weak- 
nesses. Do not wonder at these amulets : above 
all, do not order them to be removed. The 
kind old nurses, who have been carefully watch- 
ing over me day and night, are persuaded that 
these will save my life. Superstition is rarely 
so kind-hearted; whenever she is, unable as we 
are to reverence, let us at least respect her. 
After the good patient creatures have found, as 
they must soon, all their traditional charms un- 
availing, they will surely grieve enough, and 
perhaps from some other motive than their 
fallibility in science. Inflict not, O Alcibiades ! 
a fresh wound upon their grief, by throwing 
aside the tokens of their affection* In hours 
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like these we are the most indifferent to opinion, 
and greatly the most sensible to kindness." 

The statesman, the orator, the conqueror, the 
protector, had died away; the philosopher, the 
humane man, yet was living ... alas! few 
moments more. 
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ALCIBIADES TO ASPASIA. 

|UST I again, Aspasia, torment my 
soul ? again must I trouble yours ? 
Has the pestilence then seized me, 
that I want hardihood, strength, 
understanding, to begin my labour ? No ; I walk 
through the house of mourning, firmly, swiftly, 
incessantly: my limbs are alert as ever. 

Write it I must. Somebody was at the house- 
door ;i admittance was, it seems, not granted 
readily. I heard a voice, feeble and hoarse, 
and looking forth, saw two women, who leaned 
against the lintels. 
"Let her enter, let her enter: look at her: 

she is one of us." 

These words were spoken by the younger; 
and maliciously. Scarcely had she uttered them 
when her head dropped forward. The stranger 
caught and supported her, and cried A^/p I help ! 
and rubbed her temples, and, gazing on her with 

t* M^«/., "gates."] 
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an mtenttty of fompastion, closed her eyelids ; 
for death had come over them. In my horror, 
my fright and dastardly cowardice I should rather 
call it, I foiled to prevent or check her. 

Aspasia has then her equal on the earth! 

Aspasia is all that women in their wildest wishes 
can desire to be ; Cleone, all that the Immortals 
are. But she has friendship, she has sympathy : 
have those ? 

She has, did I say? And can nothing' then 
bring me back my recollection ? not even she 1 I 
want it not ; thooe moments are present yet, and 
will never pass away. 

She asked for you. 

" Aspasia," answered I, " is absent." 

" Not with her husband ! not with her hus- 
band I" died she. 

<* Pericles,'* I replied, '* is gone to the Blessed." 

" She was with him then, while hope remained 
for her ! I knew she would be. Tell me she 
was." 

And sa3nng it, she grasped my arm, and looked 
earnestly in my £aoe. Suddenly, as it appeared 
to me, she blushed slightly : on her countenance 
there was, momentarily, somewhat less of its pale- 
ness. She walked into the aviary: the lattice 
stood open : the birds were not flown, but dead. 
She drew back ; she hesitated ; she departed. I 
followed her : for now, and not earlier, I bethought 
me it was Cieone. Before I came up to her, she 
had asked a question of an elderly man, who 
opened his lips but could not answer her, and 
whose arm, raised with difficulty from the paye« 
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ment, when it would have directed her to the 
object of her inquiry, dropped upon his breast. 
A boy was with him, gazing in wonder at the 
elegance and composure of her attire, such as, in 
these years of calamity and of indifference to 
seemliness, can nowhere be found in Athens. He 
roused himself from his listless posture, beckoned, 
and walked before us; Reaching the garden of 
Epimedea, we entered it through the house; silent, 
vacant, the > doors broken down. Sure sign that 
some feunily, perhaps many, had, but few days 
since, utterly died off within its chambers. For 
nearly all the habitations, in all quarters of the 
dty, are crowded with emigrants from the burghs 
of Attica. The pestilence is now the least ap- 
palling where it has made the most havoc But 
how hideous, how disheartening, is the sudden 
stride before our eyes, from health and beauty to 
deformity and death ! In this waste and desola- 
tion there was more peacefulness, I believe, than 
an3^here else beyond, in the whole extent of our 
dominions. It was not to last. 

A tomb stood opposite the entrance : Cleone 
mshed toward it, reposed her brow against it, and 
said at intervals, 

*' I am weary : I ache throughout : I thirst bit- 
terly : I cannot read the epitaph." 

The boy advanced, drew his finger slowly along, 
at the bottom of the letters, and said, 

" Surely they are plain enough . . 

. ^^XttutuUs son of Ckarondas** 

He turned round and looked at ma, well satis- 
fied. Cleone lowered her cheek to the inscription ; 
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but her fcoees bent under her, and she was Eun to 
be seated on the basement. 

" Cleone 1 " said I, , . she started at the name . , 
" Come, ! beseech you, from that sepulchre." 

" The reproof is just," she replied . . " Here, 
too, even here, I am aB ahen \" 

Aspasia ) she will gladden your memory no 
more ; never more will she heave your boson) 
with fond eipectancy. There is none to whom, 
in tbe pride of your soul, you will run with her 
letters in jour hand. He, upon whose shoulder 
yoD have read them in my presence, lies also in 
the gnve : the kit of them is written. 






REFLECTIONS ON ATHENS 
AT THE DECEASE OF PERICLES.* 




[or many years, and indeed for many, 
ages, it hag been the £uhion to con* 
demn the government of Athens, 
and every one at all similar in its 
principles : and these censures are passed and 
transmitted, by gentlemen who never perused a 
single author of that country, aad are utterly 
ignorant of its polity. Among the objections 
urged against it, is this ; that it was liable to 
turbulence and subversion. 

First for turbulence ; and few words will do* 
Ebullitions are often the preventatives of erup- 
tions, rebellions, and revolutions. At schools 
there is more turbulence in a holiday than in a 
whipping-day. Which would the gentlemen 
prefer ? 

Now to subversion. A mausoleum and a 
pyramid are less liable to be overthrown than 
a hospital and an alms-house : are they uaefuUer ? 
£1 Not lepriated in the tnd €d,1 
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But we find by one glance at the histoiy of 
Athens, that few goyeraments have been 80 
durable. She flourished for nearly a millennium ; 
interrupted, it is true, fay the supremaqr of 
Pisistratus, the struggle of his successor, the 
Spartan imposition of the thirty Oligarchs, the 
intrusive satrapy of the Persianized Macedonian, 
and the bloody grasp of Sulla; ait<^ther a 
s^;ment of a century. She was no less happy, 
no less liberal in her institutions, when, forty 
years after this champion of aristocracy, she 
became the residence of Titus Pomponius ; nor 
later, when she found herself the cherished home 
of another who deserved like him the appellation 
of Atticus, the elegant and generous Herodes. 
The Romans neither in the republick nor under 
the emperors deprived her of her municipal 
privileges, nor meddled materially with her 
imcient forms. She stood, in all her strength 
and beauty, against the whirlwind of Macedon 
that swept away the wealth of Asia, and against 
the malaria of Rome that prostrated the liberties 
of Europe ; and she fell when the world had 
fallen. Athens was not ruined by the violence 
of the citizens, nor by the improvidence of the 
rulers, but by the most intractable malady that 
ever befell mankind. Nor indeed was she then 
so ruined but that she rose again in fall splendour 
a few years afterward, and displayed before Greece 
all the pageantry of intellect in a Socrates and 
a Plato ; all its solider glory in an Aristoteles, a 
Demosthenes, and a Phodon. It was Athens who 
not only defeated and dispersed the naval and 
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military power of Xerxes ; but it also was Athens 
who, becoming in her turn the assailant, over- 
threw the realm of Darius. For after the victory 
of Cimon, a young impetuous Macedonian had only 
to strike boldly at the heart of Persia, carouse in 
Persepolis, and sleep in Babylon. 

Mischief was done to the commonwealth, at 
various times, by the inflammatory speeches of 
intemperate and venal demagogues: but hath 
no such mischief ever been done by such charac- 
ters, in governments reputedly better balanced 
and among a calmer people ? It would be folly 
to wish the introduction of the Athenian system 
of government into England; and hardly less 
(although somewhat less) to resist those gradual 
changes which, in one form or other, all things 
must undergo. Every season hath its peculiar 
distempers, which may be checked and remedied 
in that season, but which are chronical and in- 
curable if they last beyond it. But among the 
modems there has rarely been a ruler or a minister 
inclined to take instruction from the example of 
past ages. Among the ancients, by whom polity 
was more studied, few neglected this advantage ; 
and none with impunity. The plague of Athens 
obliterated all numan calculations, nor was any 
thing to be learned in the records of antiquity 
that could countervail its effects. It seized on 
Pericles ; and the gates of the city flew open to 
the Spartans. They could inflict^ no punishment 
more opprobrious than the restoration of the oli- 
garchs. Athens soon threw them off again, and, 
with short intervals of grief and disgrace, she 
n 
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pemained the fiiTotirite abode of eloqiMBeaiy of 
poetry, and philosophy : so that, wfaate<v«r wmn 
the delects of her coiistitatioii, tb^ caiiaot be 
said to have been fataL Certain men, wbo nJ^t 
have learnt better in the lowest of her schools, 
are pleased to represent her as insigwiftcartt. 
Philosophy, loosely picked up in France, and 
meacerly fed in Scotland, failed to crutch t^ the 
weaker side of Hume from this bias. By what 
we have been accastomed to see, we may wdl 
imagine that nothing can comet the opinions «f 
Frenchmen in pegard to greatness. ^Monsieor 
•Rspin caUs the Peloponesian a war between two 
petty states. 

The Athenians at that time were the most power- 
ful nation in the universe ; and Athens, in that 
half-century, contained within her walls a gfsaler 
number of great men than the universe (with the 
exception of Italy sad Ei^land) has contained 
since. A war between the Tartars and China is 
a war between two great nations, as Monsiaor 
Rapin would call tiiem ; yet *no more interest is 
excited by tiiem than by wesxles in a xubbtt-waircn. 
France is also a great nation : yet what gveat 
man did France bring forward in her kn^ and 
ssmguinary revolution ? Him of whom ^e chiefy 
boasts, she introduced from Corsica ; a vast galisyy 
moored eternally in the sea for the receptacle of 
crime. We have lately seen the counterpart of 
Napoleon in a less sttscesslul traitor of that 
country : the same incestuous conncxioas ; the 
same vulgarity and effrontery ; the same rudenen, 
blnffness, selfishness ; the same unpetuosity and 
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incontinence of temper ; the same contempt for 
veracity ; the same desertion ol friends ; the same 
denunciation of accomplices ; the same improvi- 
dence and miscalculation ; the same prurience 
for promiscuous celebrity ; the same disregard for 
generous affection, fair reputation, and righteous 
judgement; the same favorite cast of much cer- 
tainty for more uncertainty ; the same prodigality 
and waste 6^ human life : the same indifference to 
national content ; the same faintheartedness in 
the hoar of danger ; the same destitution of re- 
sources in the access of distress ; the same annt- 
hilation in defeat : less guik ; more compunction : 
a worse engineer ; a better epigrammatist. Bona^ 
parte gained all the prizes in the lottery because 
he took all the tickets. When he had won them, 
he squandered them away in a winter night, and 
went home without a shirt on his shoulders. 
This is the bmui whom some call great, and some 
unfortunate! His competitor for renown would 
have attained it by speedier and simpler means ; 
and, according to the best computation from all 
the documents before us, at about a millionth of 
the expense to humanity. Yet the least craving 
of the two monsters wouki have killed the wisest 
man in France, and the only one in eur later 
times fit to reign there. Let the people, now they 
have chosen ' him, make the most of him, wiUi 
whatever blemishes. It would have been foolish 
to throw clean linen, had there been any at 

hand, into a boiler of impurities and black 
froth. 

A populous nation is one thing, a great nation 
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is another. Of these there have been but two 
in ancient times, and but one in modem. 

Dii patrii ! servate nepotes ! 

If ever we become the second nation in the 
world, we become the vilest. That people 
alone can pretend to preeminence in military 
glory, which hath contended with dispropor- 
tionately greater numbers, not onc| nor twice, 
but repeatedly, habitually, and vanquished them 
completely. Thus did Sweden in the reign of 
Gustavus Adolphus and of Charles the Twelfth ; 
and thus hath England done for seven centuries. 
That people alone can aspire to political glory, 
which hath risen calmly against abuses, and hath 
removed them without violence, without one 
attitude of hostility, without one cry for revenge : 
which hath consolidated her power without 
cannon, and hath guarded her chief magistrate 
in his palace without the antemural of a jail. 
Nay, all this, however much, is not enough. 
There must also be the firm resolution to fight 
for those who have shed their blood for you, 
without calling on others to fight instead. More 
yet must there be. Reverence for veracity, dis« 
dain for prevarication, and shame that prohibits 
you from absconding from an acknowledged debt. 
Learn this. Monsieur Thiers ! and nobody will 
complain that Despotism has thrown his hand- 
kerchief to the prostitutes of the prissgangy and 
that it has fEiUen on no decenter a head. 

With far more integrity than our neighbours, 
we conciliate fewer adherents: with far more 
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knowledge and information, we bring less into 
publick use. In those who are called diplomatists, 
we have been, for nearly a century, behind the 
most barbarous of nations, European or Asiatick. 
The contradiction and the wonder cease, when 
we ascend to the source of the evil : that evil 
which the Spartans inflicted, as the cruellest and 
most deadly they could inflict, on Athens ; the 
Oligarchy. To this likewise must be assigned 
our periodical wars, tenderly protracted and 
carefully husbanded ; and, what is more iniquitous 
than the most iniquitous war, and produces more 
strife and hatred, our bloated overwhelming 
church establishment. Every rising generation 
requires a ten years' war to support the younger 
branches of the dominant faction : and the publick 
must pay the servile polishers of golden tufts 
with deaneries and bishopricks. England is now 
the only country in Europe where the primeval 
system of Papacy prevails unshorn. In Italy it 
has lost nearly all its wealth and nothing of its 
respectability ; in England nearly all its re- 
spectability and nothing of its wealth. That 
which was granted for many purposes is now 
diverted into one ; the only one almost for which 
it was NOT granted ; the provision of sons and 
daughters. Hence the descendants of persons 
whose chief merit was subserviency, and whose 
knowledge was confined within the covers of a 
Greek classick, raise up their heads in society 
above the ancient gentlemen and heraldick 
nobility of the land. The greek is not a more 
difficult language than the welsh. I had a 
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groom who acquired the welsh of a scullion, in 
seTen or eight months, and yet never rose by 
merit or interest to become a doctor of divinity. 
In Athens, among the functionaries, civil, military, 
and sacerdotal, there was neither prodigality nor 
intolerance. There were Gods enow for parties 
to form about, but every man was contented with 
his own, whom he hoped to propitiate by gratitude 
and good nature. Instead of that moroseness 
and exclusion which the Blessed Founder of 
Christianity came upon earth expressly to remove, 
they danced, they sang, they opened their hearts 
to conviviality and confidence. Unoppressed by 
taxation, their labours were light ; and, unbru- 
talized by bigotry, their festivals were joyous. 
Eternal misery was desired for none, and against 
lione denounced ; and their days of rest were not 
set apart for the sowing of dissensions. One 
word condescendingly used among the most 
gentle and generous with us, was never heard 
among them. There is nothing so intolerable as 
toleration : that is the word. Suppose one man 
should say to another, who has been fighting in 
his defence, or who has been helping him to carry 
a burden, " I will tolerate your presence : I will 
tolerate your opinion : I will even let you sit down 
in my presence : nay, if you will be civil, you at last 
may speak to me." 

We should think this insulting enough : what 
then if^ inviting him to dinner with us, we marked 
the dishes he might eat of, and dictated the words 
in which he should thank his God for our bounty! 
We complain that an insolent and mad barbarian 
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has reduced a brave nation to servitude. He, with 
our oonnivaaoey he, with our cooperation, has per- 
petuated this iniquity. But he has only brought 
hia enemy to the same condition as his people. 
We refuse to the companion of our dangers the 
cap out of which we have assuaged our thirst, and 
empty it on the ground before him. We refuse 
him what we have given to the Scotch : we refuse 
him that without which there can be no union : 
that without which there must be, and ought to 
be, resistance and separation. We have no right 
and no interest to withhold one atom 6f what 
belongs, in equity, as much to Ireland as to Scot- 
land or to England. Give that ; and then proclaim 
it tiMflon to devise a repeal of the union. Let the 
poor of the country be educated and maintained 
out of the estates held by the clergy for both those 
purposes. Religion is neither more nor less than 
education : it teaches the simplest and the greatest 
of enr duties, and has abundant cause to renew 
perpetually its admonition. When schools and 
houaes of industry, and cottages fit for human 
btiags to inhaUt, are built and established, then 
let the remainder of the funds be divided in just 
proportions, and given to the ministers of religion. 
We are shocked at the idea of domestick servitude 
among so enlightened a nation as the Athenians* 
But they who served in that capacity were de- 
prived of few pleasures and enjoyments. Publick 
opinioa branded the cruel master, whenever such 
appeared, and private interest restricted him. Plen- 
teous fixxi, leisure, festivals, confidence, familiarity, 
litenture itself, softened the asperity, and con- 
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cealed in some measure the inequality, of his con- 
dition. He had always a protector and usually a 
friend. On the contrary, he who ought to be the 
protector of the Irishman lives in another land, 
and he who is his friend must be sought in another 
world. It is dangerous, and it has been criminal, 
to seek him. 

We read the ancients to little purpose, and the 
pleasure we receive from them is no better than 
childish, if we draw no paralleb in parts of their 
history and in parts of ours. There are many 
from which we can draw none at all. Here how- 
ever is one sufficiently obvious to the least inqui- 
sitive. 

Two powerful nations have been vitally affected 
by natural calamities. The former of these calam- 
ities was inevitable by human prudence, and 
uncontroulable by human skill : the latter was to 
be foreseen at any distance by the most ignorant, 
and to be avoided by the most unwary. I mean 
in the first the Plague of the Athenians ; in the 
second the starvation of the French. The first 
happened under the administration of a man 
transcendently brave ; a man cautious, temperate, 
eloquent, prompt, sagacious, above all that ever 
guided the councils and animated the energies of 
a state : the second, under a soldier of fortune, 
expert and enthusiastick, but often deficient in 
moral courage, not seldom in personal ; rude, in- 
solent, rash, rapacious ; valuing but one human 
life among the m3rriads at his disposal, and that 
one fitr from the worthiest, in the estimation of an 
honester and a saner mind. It is with reluctant 
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shame I enter on a comparison of such a person 
and Pericles. On one hand we behold the richest 
cultivation of the most varied and extensive genius ; 
the confidence of courage, the sedateness of wis- 
dom, the stateliness of integrity ; on the other, 
coarse manners, rude language, violent passions 
continually exploding, a bottomless void on the 
side of truth, and a rueful waste on that of com- 
mon honesty. The disparity is as great between 
the Athenian and the Corsican, as between the 
countries that produced them, or even as between 
the writers in the two countries who narrate their 
exploits. The system of warfare determined on 
by Pericles, was that which by degrees must have 
broken down the eneigy and wealth of the con- 
federates ; that which was schemed by the adven- 
turer of Ajaccio, had been proved by the testimony 
of all ages to be exactly the one which must ter- 
minate in the discomfiture and ruin of the invader. 
Before he made war on Russia, he should have 
divided Germany into its smallest component 
states, parcelling them out among the members 
of the reigning families, and thus sowing ill-will 
and disunion. He should have increased the ter- 
ritories of the free cities much beyond the extent 
of the principalities, but leaving not even to the 
most opulent of these a population of two millions. 
Poland alone should have possessed the whole of 
her ancient dominions, with such addition as 
would compose twenty millions of subjects, and 
extend along two seas. The road was then open 
to Petersbux^, which should have been converted 
from a city into a fortress, in the hands of its 
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ancient masters the Swedes. Moscow wonld have 
rejoiced at seeing an upstart riTal reduced to this 
condition, and her nobility would have regained 
their power and d%nity. Sweden, P<Hand, Hun* 
gary, and Turkey, would have formed a defensi^>e 
league: Dantzic and the Baltick would lutve brought 
up constant supplies to an army, marching in divi- 
sions along the coast, and the artillery as well 
aathe stores would have partly accompanied and 
partly followed it. Thus forty tiiousand horses 
would have been saved, and more than half the 
provisions ; nor could any part of the army have 
been surrounded, or much molested. Russia could 
not have opposed to the invader, on any point of 
the march, a hundred and fifty thousand men. 
She cannot even now bring into the field two 
hundred thousand, to the distance of twenty days' 
march, although she has one good general, and, 
what is better, something of a commissariat. She 
was then without both. In the center of her own 
country she is invincible and unassailable, and 
alwa3rs was so. To strike her with effect you must 
strike her like the wolf, at the extremities. The 
French army, conducted by Gustavus Adolphus, or 
Montecuculi, or Frederick of Prussia, or the Duke 
of Wellington, could have. conquered the worid. 
So many pernicious i^ults were not committed 
by Xerxes or Darius, whom ancient historians call 
feeble princes, as were committed by Napoleon, 
whom the modem do not call feeble, because he 
felt nothing for others, coerced pertinaciously, pK>» 
mised rashly, gave indiscriminately, looked tran- 
quilly, and spoke mysteriously. Even in his flight, 
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signalized by nothing bnt despondency, S^gur, his 
panegyrist, hath clearly shewn that, had be re- 
tained any presence of mind, any sjrmpathy, or 
any shame, he might have checked and crippled 
his adversary. One glory he shares with Trajan 
and with Pericles, and neither time nor malice 
can diminish it. He raised up and rewarded all 
kinds of merit, even in those axts to which he was 
a stranger. In this indeed he is more remarkable, 
perhaps more admirable, than Pericles himself ; 
for Pericles was a stranger to none of them. 
Literature and the Arts, however, although they 
alone embellish empires, are insufficient to ensure 
them prosperity and power, even where the foun- 
dations are less deficient in solidity. The causes 
of duration and of decadence in governments are 
interesting above all others to the philosophical 
mind. Athens seems to be always in some danger ; 
and yet, in the next chapter to that through which 
we trembled for her, she springs up and surmounts 
the most imminent. The secret is this. Every 
citizen was interested alike in her preservation. 
Offices were awarded by ballot, which were cast 
on the names of all citizens capable of fulfilling 
them. Hence every man might have an oppor- 
tunity of shewing his desert, and might ultimately 
attain the highest distinction. By the English 
constitution, a portion of this is, and must remain, 
impracticable ; but a greater, much greater, may 
be conveniently carried into effect. We shall 
then be less degraded in the sight of foreign 
nations; wihere oije minister plenipotentiary is 
seen fighting in the streets ; to another is offered 
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a wager that he cannot guess the latitude of Lon- 
don by twenty d^^ees ; and a third observes, on 
his approach to Vienna through the Netherlands, 
that iAis Rhuu ts an odd rwer ; it ran bekmd la 
hit tkrei di^s ago. 

If any other station than the ro3ral is permitted 
to remain hereditary, the royal will become its 
instrument to destroy or diminish the energy and 
authority of the popular. It has been so ; but it 
must never be again. The wealth of the nation 
was voted to the Peerage and its dependents, by 
those whom the Peerage seated in parliament for 
that purpose. ' To reduce the inordinate stipend 
of unnecessary offices is now denominated the 
spoliation of their children : to support the 
ministers of religion by melting down her 
gorgeous graceless decorations, is sacrilege and 
atheism. We do not indeed all view the matter 
in this light. Some of us, who have travelled 
much and lived long in other countries, have 
remarked that in Italy, and throughout the 
continent, the papacy has her Reformed Church ; 
and that in England alone the Reformed Church 
has her papacy. We are afraid of atheism, and, 
next to atheism, of republicanism : two ideas 
which generally go together. Fear of republi- 
canism prohibited the governments of Europe 
from establishing it in that country where we 
may almost say it was indigenous. The minis- 
ters of England were unaware that giving a king 
to Greece was giving Greece to Russia. Warn- 
ing of this was. loud enough in the Imagmary 
Convirsations : but, in England, advice, to be well 
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received, must be dearly paid for. Let us hope, 
however, that no aggression, on the part of 
Russia, will induce us to become the confederates, 
of those who basely deserted their duties when 
they might have smitten her with effect. Leave 
them either to fight their own battle, or to skulk 
away and call us cowards. Austria and France 
must unite against Russia, and never can unite on 
any other ground. We may whistle to the 
stauncher when we want her. No nation can 
injure us, no nation dares attempt it. We have 
stood firmly against the united armies of the 
world, and have shaken them off like dust. How 
was it? Because every man had confidence in 
himself and in his neighbour ; because, in short, 
every stone in the edifice is immovable by its own 
vast weight. Our suspended arms have been pelted 
with dirt by those who felt them sorely : our more 
glorious literature by those who never could feel 
it. Agamemnon had Thersites for reviler. Homer 
had Zoilus, Pericles had Cleon, Demosthenes 
had Mitford, Milton had Grub-Street and St. 
Jameses ; and, that one true subject more may 
serve legitimate Comedy, Shakspeare has Cha- 
teaubriant. 

They who would introduce into any of the 
more ancient European kingdoms the Athenian 
system of government, are ignorant or wicked 
men ; the materials are unsuitable to the work. 
It is only Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, (republican by its constitution even 
down to our own days) and Greece, that contain 
them. Many of these nations must, within 
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another century, refolve themaelTet into forms 
euentially popular. The despotical apirit of 
Ruaaia herself breathes the dissolution of mon- 
archy on Greece, and sows dissensions betweeaa 
her states, perpetually hostile for slmost three 
thousand years. Perhaps her own empire may 
split asunder, and into fragments, before the 
consummation of this design. The policy of 
Austria dictates the necessity of fixing Uie banricr 
while she can ; while Turkey and Poland am 
oooyertible into efficient auxiliaries. Geaeroua 
minds contemplated with rapture the regeneration 
(as it was announced) of France. Time, our 
great teacher, has demonstrated that an iron hand 
alone can offer her the indissoluble ring of union, 
and shut the door against Discord. Like the 
Muscovite wife, she despises her lord and master 
unless he exerts his authority by kicks and 
stripes. In our own country we neither want, nor 
could sustain democracy: on the contrary, wse 
must repress its first advances. Nothing can dtf 
this but removing the cause of its excitement. 
We must correct the anomaly of the feudal 
system, which, among interests and institutions 
utterly incompatible with it, has within .our 
memory controlled the royal authority, to a 
greater degree than in the reign of the weakest 
of the Plantagenets ; and which moreover has 
augmented its potency by enlisting into its ranks 
the foremost and most efficient of the vulgar. We 
must also eject from our church its baronial 
power and princely wealth ; we must allow no 
longer an English bish(^ to outweigh in riches 
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a dozen or more of cardinals. Instead of coming 
to London at the beck of a minister, or at the 
news of a death at Lambeth or Winchester or 
Durham, let them superintend each his coUege, 
where every young man aspiring to orders should 
finish his education, and tidce hisd^^rees.* They 
ought to be instructors, like their Master, and 
monitors like his apostols. Many things are to 
be borne, and honest men will bear them uore- 
luctantly, fest more waters burst through the 
sluice than are good for fertilization. I would 
not, as mattere are, destroy the House of Lords : 
I would not, as in his drunken democracy Mr. 
William Pitt did, conspire to bring it into con- 
tempt. Here, as everywhere else in polity, we 
should avoid all possil^ innovations. To remove 
abuses is indeed to innovate, in our government ; 
but my meaning is, that we must introduce nothing 
which wants analogy in practice or in principle. 

Mr. Fox would have reduced the peers to a 
series of cyphers. He was unlucky in all his pro- 
jects. On one occasion he said he had a peace 
m Ms pockety when he no more had a peace in 
it than he had a guinea. He was however less 
democratick, less subversive of social order and 
national dignity, than his rival. To descend 
from Pericles, to such as these, is like descending 
from the dovms of Clifton to the streets of Bristol. 
The better of the two had an equaller match in 

> Cranmer, according to Barnet, rec(»nmended tliat young 
clerks should be trained up under the bishops, both in their 
ttudies and in a course of devotion. Dr. Chalmers goes 
(■ether, abont the Ushertities. 



